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work. Even potatoes, peas and oats, which 
we have thought were crops that could be 
put in when ground was wet and cold, would 

| be likel y to do as well if the seed were not 
ees =) iin the ground for two weeks yet, as if al- 
C4 CHTCE ] ‘ready in. On light, sandy land it may not 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. 00., take as long for the water to drain off, and 
it may beco me fit ina week. It has been ex- 
‘cellent weather for sowing clover seed, and 
those attended to that early last month, or 
at any of the intervals between showers 
when they could work upon the land, should 
have a good catch if the seed was good. 


Publishers and Proprietors, 
ISSUED WEEKLY AT 
Vo. 3 STATE STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


TERMS: 


200 annum, inadvance. $2.50 if not paid in . : 
S204 none, br ae ee The weather has been favorable for growing | 
. liscontinued. except at the option of the grass, and it seems to have made such a start 

ietor, until all arrearages are paid. as will warrant us in hoping for a good hay 
\)) osonssending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAN = crop, if weather comes warmer, as it prob- 








into the ground in May, but it does not seem 
now as if the ground would be warm enough 
for them before the last of the month. It is 
a mistake to have the plants too large when 
set, and a plant eighteen inches high and in 
blossom when set will not bear fruit much 
earlier, and often not as early, as a plant six 
inches high set at the same time, and it sel- 
dom produces as well. 
CORN FIELDS. 

The old Indian rule of planting corn 
‘when the oak leaf is as large as the squir- 
el’s ear’? is as good today as when he 
‘taught our Puritan ancestors in the fields 





‘about Plymouth, and better than having 
any prescribed date and “‘no postponement 





adapted to this month if any are yet to come. 
There may be less danger from cold weather, 
but they need to be kept growing every day. 
Heifer calves intended for dairy cows should 
be so fed as not to fatten, but to maintain a 
steady growth of bone and muscle, and we 
always had best success when we took them 
from the cow at from one to three days old, 
but gave them new milk for the first ten 
days, when they would be taking about ten 
or twelve quartsa day, then each day re- 
duce the new milk a quart and add a quart 
of skimmilk, or a little more if they needed 
it. Then at end of three weeks they were 
growing on skimmilk, andif they did not 
get as large or look as smooth as thos? our 


























WHOLE NO, 3094 


calf followed by twins, and alternating some‘of the finest that could be bought in 
single calves and twins each year ,until she the Eastern States, the many years of neg- 
produced her sixth pair of twins this year. lect have degenerated them, so that they 
Unfortunately, it does not state whether are even better adapted to make the typical 
any of her calves have been raised to see if English bacon hog than the slabsided Tam- 
they have inherited the twin-producing qual- worth, fand nearly equal to the Southern 
ity, but we have no doubt that they would razorbacks. There is a scheme on foot to 
where it was so strong in her. kill the old ones by shooting them, and capt- 
The value of salt for sheep is shown by an urethe‘young ones and domesticate them. 
experiment in France,where {of three lots Others may do it if they please, but we want 
fed alike on hay, straw, potatoes and beans, no share in a wild boar hunt. 
in feeding 124 days, one lot had no salt, one : mE 
had a half ounce of salt each every day, Even in the Western States the grower of 
and the other had three-fourths of an ounce. beef cattle and sheep is becoming more of a 
Those that had the half ounce gained 44 feeder for market each year. There are, it 
pounds each more than those that had no /% true, certain grazing sections where they 
salt, and 1} pounds more than those which #7¢ yet sending their young animals or those 








e in its columns must sign their name, not 

essarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 

| faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 

iste-basket. All matter intended for publication 

iid be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
ut one side. 


pondence from practical farmers, giving the 
its of their experience, is solicited: Letters 
sold be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
ich Will be printed or not, as the writer may 





THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver- 
cers. Its cireulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. | 


Haricultural. | 


Top-Grafting Orchards. | 


Many orchards are partial failures because 
the one who set them did not choose wisely | 
and get those adapted to the soil and cli- 
mate. This is important. The Baldwin, 
which is one of the best apples and most 
productive in New England and some parts 
of New York, is not a favorite in other sec- 
tions, and the Northern Spy seldom gives | 
satisfaction where the Baldwin does well, | 
though better farther south. Many other | 
instances might be named, particularly of | 
some varieties that do well only on high and | 
ry land, and others which do best in moist 
soils. As a general rule, we think these | 
may usually be distinguished by the 
habit of growth, the upright grower doing | 
west where it can send its roots deep 

‘fore tinding water, or on dry upland, 
vhile the wide-spreading tree sends its roots 

ibroad, but nearer the surface. No 
iit tree willthrive with its roots down 
ere they are always wet, not even the 
ince, Which likes land with more moist- 

‘than many others. But from these mis- 
‘rakes, unless on a large seale, there is less 
frequent loss than from the mistakes of , 
some nurserymen and their agents, the 

traveling tree pedlars, in not sending vari- | 
eties true to name. Wehave seen an or-| 
hard in which svarcely a tree was what the | 
wner thought he had planted. 

In such case there is usually little use in| 
ittempting to recover damages from the) 
party who sold them, the nurseryman put- | 
ting the blame on some party who cannot be ; 
ound, or if found, is finaneially irrespon- 
sible, and the only remedy seems to be in| 
topgrafting the trees if they have stocks of | 
sutticiently vigorous growth to warrant. it. | 
This costs some time and labor, but is not so | 
litticult a task but that any farmer or farm- 

r’s son should be able to do it very well. 

The first and most important part of it is | 
he selection of seions, which should be 

rom healthy, vigorous trees which have 
borne fruit, so that the variety is known, 
uid we prefer young trees to old. We have 
ivard it said that a scion is as old as the tree 
tis taken from, or in other words will 
lecay under like conditions as early as the 
parent tree. While we scarcely can say we 
«lieve this, it made so strong an impression 

is when we heard it advanced by an old | 
rchardist that it is a sort of superstition 
us, strong enough to lead us to prefer 

ig trees that have borne only fruit 
ish to show the variety and the quality. 


—<—_——— 








COLLECTION OF ARTISTIC COLORED DAHLIAS. 





























































































well grown to the corn-growing regions, but 
there are also many who are thinking that it 
pays better to take the corn to the stock, and 
feed it in connection with their alfalfa, 
prairie hay or what roughage they have, and 
thus keep the fertility of the feediug stuff all 
upon their land. We are glad to learn of 
this, and if that is the better way there, 
where grazing land is cheap, and cultivated 
products cheap also, because of distance 
from market, how much more desirable 
should it be in New England for the breeder 
to be also the feeder, and finish his stock to 
its best marketable condition before he sells 
it. If he has to buy grain to do it at first the 
amount of rich manure that would be the 
result would either enable him to grow grain 
or other crops which he could sell to buy 
more grain. We do not believe in feeding 
stock for the manure they will make, but 
good stock well fed and well cared for can 
be made to pay a profit other than the 
manure, thus giving two profits. And when 
they watch the animal from birth to maturity 
they will know better in many cases what 
kinds or breeds of stock are the most profit- 
able. 
Many a cow or steer comes to our market 
every year that, if the one who bred them 
. had kept until the cow was in milk anda 
_ record kept of its weight and butter fat, or 
| if he had fed the steer to a good beef condi- 
| tion and kept an account of the food it re- 
| quired, he would have decided that the first 
step toward better farming would be to get 
| better breeding stock. As it is, the poor 
animal is shunned by the experienced feeder 
| and dairyman, and goes at about two cents 
,@ pound to cut up into soup meat for some 
| institution, and the farmer says there is no 
profit in raising stock or in any farming 
/unless one is out West, where he can sell 
| two-year-old steers at six or seven cents a 
'pound. He does not stop to think that the 
| Western farmer pays $500 to $1500 for bulls 
to raise such steers from, and then feeds lib- 
erally from the day of their birth until he 
sells them. 





| Early Green Food for Stock. 
| With the opening of spring stock needs 
green food just as muchas human beings, 
and the craving for green grass, roots or other 
similar food is so great that the animals if 
| turned loose would kill themselves by eating 
;toomuch. The heavy, dry diet of winter 
will make most animals loggy and heavy 
| when mild weather approaches. Some will 
_appear tojget off their diet without any 
|apparent cause. Their appetites fail them 
simply because their systems are clogged up, 
their, blood thick and feverish and their 
| whole nature craving green, succulent food. 
| A good many of the skin diseases of summer 
‘are due to the sluggish condition the blood 
gets intoin the winter, and then through 
lack of proper treatment in the spring and 
early summer. 
| Most pastures cannot be grazed until quite 
;latein the spring without damage to them, 
| but it is possible to crop some of the longest 
' grass for the animals very early and feed it 
ito them with their regular meals. In this 





top-grafting trees of any considerable | 
ve would not try to work over one-— aply will. 1t has certainly started thick,but 
(of the tree in one year, but we think it has made but little growth as yet. 
- little difference whether it is done in 
~pring or fall. We have heard good rea- | 
siven for doing it at each season, and| Whenthe ground does dry off so that a 
the best reason for selecting either | good seed bed can be made the garden will 
i be that it could be done then without need prompt work, but it should not be 
fering with other work on the farm. ‘planted while the ground is so wet that it 
would prefer to graft many small | will not work fine under the harrow and 
ay branches not over two inches in| garden rake. One of the earliest crops to be 
ter, than aless number of larger limbs. | put in is the onion bed, whether a small one 
) scious are set in a limb and both live, | for home use or a field crop, though we have 
«likely to make branches too thick, | begun to think that the Eastern farmer, who 
be easy to cut out one, while if but | has to manureheavily for this crop, cannot 
> set and it dies it may injure the shape | afford now to grow them in competition 
tree. We would select our limbs each with those who have muck soil, rich in vegee 
) that the branches left would serve to | table matter, where the only need seems to 
| the grafts, and would adapt graft to | be the addition of a little potash to grow 
ck so far as we know the character of | onions. The two elements most needed by 
‘ter, avoiding putting a late winter | this crop seem to be nitrogen and potash, 
lito a stock of early variety, or arapid _| and the first is furnished by the decaying 
~ variety upon one which the stock | vegetation in a muck swamp and if it has 
slowly. This may be another whim, | also a deposit of the leaves from the forest 
+ have full faith in the influence of the’ trees, it is almost an ideal soil for the growth 
ipon the fruit of the scion. of onions, which explains why in some sec- 
thing more we would say, that where | tions they find onions to be a profitable crop 
ial recipes for making grafting wax at fifty centsa bushel, while in New Eng- 
t pound of tallow, we would use @  Jand the grower is searcely paid for his labor 
a little less of pure linseed oil, as’ if he sells them at $1 a bushel. 
ess likely to cause bark to peel below! But when the ground gets dry enough to 
alt, and making a better wax than any | work into a good seed bed there are other 
ae Ea. ; : : ' garden crops to go in. Garden beets like a 
‘te orchard is worth taking this trouble rather light, sandy loam, well manured, 
“inge the varieties, it deserves to be | while carrots and parsnips need a deep, rich 
‘good condition by fertilizing and by| goij, Celery wants a moist soil, and if it 
iis down grassand weeds. Some culti-! hag been started under glass it may be set 
“crops inay be grown if desired in the | out quite as early as the ground could be 
uled parts, avoiding the small grains, | fitted for the seed to be sown. Gardeners 
_'t will deserve attention in the way of | do not agree as to the comparative profit of 
‘" pruning and spraying every season, | early or late celery, and perhaps the safer 
Tten as necessary to kill insects and | way for those who grow it for the market is 
“vuls diseases of tree or fruit. to set plants of the early varieties and sow 
ena Hints for May the seed of the winter celery at about 
y the same time. If one does not prove profit- 
SPRING SEEDING. able the other may. Itisacrop that needs 
* rainy season has been so prolonged | liberal manuring, and one or two applica- 
‘tuch of the planting and sowing that | tions of nitrate of soda along the rows while 
“ould have been done in April still remains | it is growing may help it. 
‘ve done in May, and the fields that might} Early cabbages and cauliflowers may be 
“(© been worked almost a month earlier in| set at almost any time during the month if 
ordinary season are even now so wet that | they have been started under glass, and 
““\ May need to have about two weeks of | have been hardened to the weather so that 
“'ng weather before they will be fit to' they can withstand a possible late frost. 


GARDEN CROPS. 
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on account of the weather.”” We knew an 
old farmer to begin planting corn in May, 
and quit because, as he said, he ‘* would not 
plant corn with mittens on,’’ and the part of 
the field which he planted ina warmer day 
a week or more later produced a better crop 
than that he planted before the cold winds 
drove him out of the field. We have helped 
harvest a good crop planted when the can- 
non were booming in honor of the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, or on 
June 17, and, by the way, the season then 
was muchas it has been this year thus 
far, too wet to sow or to plant as 
early as usual, and that was but a 
few miles south of Boston. So we say 
do not be discouraged if the planting is late, 
and do not try to hurry it in before the 
ground is dry and warm. Fodder corn for 
silo, for green fodder, or to be cured by dry- 
ing for winter feeding, may be sown in 
drills when the field corn or sweet corn are 
planted, or if more convenient a little later. 
We have had a good crop on a field from 
which we had cut a crop of daisies and June 
grass a week before planting the corn, and 
if we relied on it for helping out the summer 
pasturage we should plant two or three lots 
with intervals of a week or ten days be- 
tween them. But we accomplished this 
better by growing sweet corn for market, 
and the - successive crops were sold so that 
we could cut up the fodder for the milch 
cows. 
KILLING WEEDS, 

The work of killing weeds should be made 
easy by such a season as this. Most of the 
weed seed near the surface should germinate 
before the seeds for the crop are sown or 
planted, and the preparation of the ground 
should destroy most of them, and the use of 
a light harrow or weeder over corn and 
potato fields, or the iron rake in the garden 
should kill the most of those that start 
later, so that when the time comes to use the 
horse hoe or scuffle hoe among them there 
will be but few to do battle against. Not 
every one realizes how much more work can 
be done with the scuffle or shove h:e than 
with the old pattern. Those who have not 
one should not neglect to get one. 

CARE OF STOCK. 
The directions given last month for the 


-has had eighteen calves, beginning with one 


neighbor raised by allowing them to suck, 
they made up for it when he began to wean 
his. Then they were bawling while ours 
were growing, and they were not as heavy a 
month after weaning as they were when 
they were on the cow. 

Pigs, lambs and chickens need to be kept 
growing steadily, and while those intended 
to be kept for breeding purposes should not 
get as much corn as those that are to be 
killed for market, they should have as much 
wheat bran and green clover or other grass 

las they would eat every day. Many a 
| farmer keeps his chickens from the time the 
‘hen leaves them until he begins to think 
| about fattening them for the Thanksgiving 


market without getting enough gain on them 


to pay rent for the ground they stay on at 
night. They destroy some insects, and a 
part of them manage to live, and that is 
about all they do. Ifhe has turkeys, they 
are treated in the same way, and then he 
thinks “it takes more corn to fatten them 
than they will pay for when sold.”’ It prob- 
ably takes more than it would if they had 
been well fed all the summer. 





Live Stock Notes. 


We think there is little doubt but that if 
both ewe and ram are each one of good 
strong vigorous twins, and are well cared 
for, that the tendency to obtain twins will 
be much greater. We know an experienced 
sheep breeder who would not use any ram 
in his flock that was not a twin lamb,and he 
much preferred it should be one of twin ram 
lambs from a ewe that was one of twins. 
Thus heclaimed to be very sure of at least 
150 lambs from one hundred ewes. We used 
to have some doubts about the advantage of 
twin lambs, as one good lamb is better than 
two poor ones, but now we think it possible 
by liberal and judicious feeding ef the ewe 
to keep her so that she will give miik enough 
for two until they are old enough to eata 
little grain at the trough, and when one can 
do that, the more twin lambs the greater the 
profit in the flock. 


We have seen “a paragraph going the 
rounds of our exchanges regarding a grade 
Shorthorn cow which at fifteen years old 





































































































way no actual harm is done to the’ grass 
Sainere ten 6 ee ee iv 1 crop, while. the animals will receive green 
that too much salt can be given Pn be food at a time when it will serve asa tonic 
as too little. The salted sheep had 1? pounds ‘ote aiakene Genre er sagelien 
more of wool, and a better tleece than those ave tan tak con Wook tnd rae item 
Cant Bas ne sal tere — a - se animals before the season is far enough ad- 
the wool, that is, larger profits than in _ vaneed to permit them to graze in the field 
flesh, . : will tend to purify the blood of the stock 
If there are sows to farrow this spring ayq put their systems in good condition. 
do not feed to fatten them, and do not let Roots of course in the spring of the year are 
them lose flesh. Plenty of good bran mash always of value in this way, but it is not 
with roots and clover hay will keep them in ai yays possible to secure succulent roots at 
about the right condition. Give each @ pen this season. Where they can be obtained 
to itself a month before farrowing, or at they will produce better general effects than 
most do not allow more than two in the same j¢ feq to the animals in the middle of winter. 
pen, as crowding together when heavy may — we should make as little dependence upon 
result in dead pigs. Give plenty of TY qrugs and medicines as possible in treating 
bedding, but do not have it long for the our stock, and by studying the simple laws 
young pigs to tangle their legs in, as that of nature it will be possible to get along 
may cause the sow to lie down on them. yithout the help of artificial methods of pre- 
Feed carefully, moderately and of no corn serving the health of the stock. A good deal 
meal until the pigs are a week old, after of our trouble comes from the fact that we 
which the feed may be gradually increased are gradually getting to the point where we 
and made richer. For the first two days treat our farm animals much as we do our- 
give only thin slops. At three to four gaives) That is, we are surrounding them 
weeks old the pigs should have a trough by artificial conditions which naturally up- 
where they can be fed separately,and then is set their systems and bring a whole train of 
the time sweet skimmilk will do good. | gicasters. If we can get back to natural 
Give the pigs their feed about blood. Warm, | conditions as far as possible, we will be 
and allow none to remain in the trough better off. Wild animals always seek and 
after they finish a meal. Cold and cccure the first blades of fresh grass as they 
sour food often causes scours in pigs, and appear, and they do not make themselves 
that will take off a week’s growth very sick in eating too much, because nature does 
quickly. As the pigs begin to eat well the not supply the grass in sufficient abundance 
sow can have more corn and less bran to dry at first. The supply comes gradually and 
her milk off and put her in good condition the animals get accustomed to the change of 
for weaning them, and they should be ready ‘diet before the supply is large enough to 
to wean at eight weeks old. If she hasa satisfy their full appetites. 
good litter and has milk enough for them Wisconsin. James RIDGEWAY. 
she is a good breeder and it will pay better r 
to keep her for that than to fatten her, as | Appearances indicate that there will be a 
she should bring two good litters a year’ jroater number of valuable light-harness 
until ten or twelve years old, and where horses seen in the Charles River speedway 
there is good market for pigs, she will be | parade on Saturday, May 18, than have ever 
more profitable than a milch cow. She is | been paraded at one time in New England. 
likely to have better litters ever afterward | It seems probable that the number" will ap- 
than she does the first time if she does not ' proach the five-hundred mark, and may 
get too fat. —— possibly exceed it. Many of the fastest 
There are said to be thousands of wild light-harness horses in New England will 
hogs in the swamps near the upper end of | be there, as well as the beautiful, high- 
the Gulf of California, descended from some , stepping, show-ring, blue-ribbon winners. 
that were turned loose there a number of | It will be an event worth a long journey to 
years ago. While the original stock was. see. 


So it seems 
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‘Hgricultural. 

Dairy Notes. 

While we have for years advocated the 
growing of forage crops to be used when 
the pastures began to fail, we are beginning 
to think that we are behind the times in so 
doing. There are seasons when the same 
drought that cuts short the pasture feed 
may also reduce the soiling crop, despite the 
advantages it may have from manuring and 
frequent cultivation. It is true that we 
never experienced such a season, but others 
say that they have, and we do not like to say 
that their fields lacked what ours had. But 
when the green feed gives out there is.qne 
resource that should be left for the dairy- 
man. The contents of the siloaré said to be 
as good when two or three years old as the 
next season after they are put in. If 
crops of winter rye for early feed- 
ing, and oats and peas are at hand to 
use later, until the corn fodder is grown 








equal to > eight ante of new milk tor ‘teed 
ing to calves, or that the gain on separator 
milk equalled the other when fed in those 
proportions. If the new milk was fuur per 
cent. butter fat the eight pounds or five 
quarts would equal about 54 ounces of 
butter fat, which at the usual overrun would 
be about six ounces of butter. With butter 
at twenty cents a pound this would give 
three-quarters cents a pound for separator 
milk as a calf food as compared to new milk. 
While these figures look large, we certainly 
would prefer to pay a half cent. a pound for 
it to raise calves or pigs on, or to use as food 
for ourselves, than to use the new milk that 
we wanted for butter making. 


We find the report of F. H. Scribner of 
Rosendale, Wis., of his Jersey cow, Ida of 
Glendale, to be so exactly made up that we 
publish it as much to show what a report 
should giveas to show what a good cow 
can do. 

She came fresh Oct. 20, haying been dry 





fit to cut, a silo full of ensilage may be at 
hand to fill any intervals between them if it 
is needed or if any one fails, and if not nee- 
essary to use it, it can be carried through | 
the years of plenty until the years of famine 
come again. Many found their silos warireed, 
their whole dependence last summer, and by | 
their help were able to keep up the supply 
of milk when those who lacked silos were 
watching the daily diminution of the milk 
supply. Therefore, we say to those in the 
dairy business, provide not only a supply of 
ensilage for next winter, but for the follow- 
ing summer, and then try to grow soiling 
crops, so that it will not be necessary to use 
it. It will be like money inthe bank, mighty 
handy when you do need it, if it does not 
give any immediate returns, | 


| 


Canadian butter makers are realizing the 
benetits of the dairy schools the government 
has established, and also of the efforts to get 
better cold-storage facilities in the increased | 
demand and better prices paid for butter 
and cheese shipped to England. Some of 
the Western States here are having similar 
experience, but it is due to State efforts and 
not to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which seems to be trying to in- 
crease the demand for the best grades of 
butter, of which there is not enough to sup- 
ply the demand here, without making any 
especial effort to improve the general quality 
of our dairy products. The Canadian gov- 
ernment helps the exporters by helping the 
dairyman to produce better goods. Our gov- 
ernment seems to be trying to injure them 
by condemning the quality of the goods that 
are exported because there not a de- 
mand for them at home, and trying to en- 
courage the shipment of such as will sell at 
higher prices in any of our large clties than 
it will in London. 


Is 


J. S. Woodward, who is good authority on 
the care of dairy stock, sheep, and in nearly 
all branches of farming, says that ‘* every 
experiment made shows that a cow will give 
more milk with the same foo? when she has 
water always accessible.””) When ruminat- 
ing or chewingthe cud she needs moisture 
frequently to aid the process. Professor 
Henry says that cows kept in ordinary sta- 
bles with water where they could get it at 
all times gained a poind a day more than 
when watered twice a day, and atthe Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station they proved 
that fattening steers made better gain and 
ate coarser, rough fodder better with water 
wherethey could go to it as they pleased 
than they did when watered but twice a 
day, yet we believe that some part of this 
gain is due to the’ fact that the 
water always in the tarn is warmer thai 
that in the trough out of doors, and that if 
the water in the trough was given blood 
warm, or even as warm as we drink our tea 
and coffee, that there would be much less 
difference. There are now heaters offered 
by the use of which a little fire, passing 
smoke and heat up through pipes, can raise 
water in trough or tank to the desired tem- 
perature. Wesaw one arrangement where 
waste steam from the house was carried to 
the watering trough for the cows, and the 
increased production of milk well repaid the 
cost, not for the first few weeks, but for the 


entire winter season. | 


| 
With forty to fifty points out of one hun- 
dred allowed for flavor in butter, it seems 
that it should be the principal point to be | 
striven for by the butter maker, and we 
think that itis right that it should be one- 
half of the points 6f perfection, and even 
might be allowed more than that, for most 
people eat butter because of the flavor it 
gives to other food, and not because of any 
nutritive qualities that it is supposed to 
have. Orin other words we put butter on 
our bread and our beefsteak to make it taste 
better, and if it has not the proper flavor to 
do this we might as well have beef fat, oleo 
or any other kind of grease. 


We would agree with Professor Shaw in 
regard to the dual-purpose cow for both beef 
and butter, if the service of the cow was 
limited, like that of the hen, to about one 
year of production, and then she was to be | 
used as food. But the good dairy cow can | 
produce milk or butter for twelve to sixteen 
years, and the cost of the pound of butter 
will not exceed the cost of producing a 
pound of beef, though selling for four or 
five times as much money. Or, to make the 
matter plainer, we can get each year from a, 
good Jersey cow more profit in the butter | 
made than she would be worth for beef, 
and if we had to bury her after 
ten years use, we should not be the 
loser. The cow of the beef breeds can go 
on foras long atime producing beef cattle, 
and while helping by her milk to pay for 
her food, she will have a beef value at the 
end, and if her calves have been fattened at. 
a profit there will be no loss in burying her | 
when the time comes that she is no longer 


profitable. But to keep a cow for ten years 
when she does not give milk enough to pay 
for her food any year, and has a calf 
that needs all she does give for two 
months or more, and then sells for 
less money than the milk could have 
been sold for, we see no _— profit 
in it. If we were farming on one of the 


great ranch farms in the West we would 
not care for more than one dairy cow, to 
supply the family table, and would devote 
the rest of our pasturage to the production 
of beef; but in New England the profits of 
beef growing are doubtful, to say the least, 
and while we acknowledge that there may 
be some strains of the beef breeds that are 
also fair producers of milk, we have always 
found them to be very heavy feeders, requir- 
ing much care to keep them from gaining 
flesh at the expense of their milk produc- 
tion. 

A patent has been issued for ‘desiccated 
milk,’’ which seems to consist in drying it. to 
the coagulation of the albumen, and then 
grinding it toa dry powder. In this condi- 
tion it only needs the addition of water to 
bring it back to the condition of normal 
milk. If successful it will create a new 
market for milk, as in the ‘ desiccated 
form” it may be kept indefinitely in almost 
any climate. 


An experiment in Mississippi seemed to 
prove that ten pounds of separator milk was 


| week were 
‘total weight of 936,496 


fifty-two days. About a month before she 
was due to calve he began to give her five 
pounds of bran a day, with all the hay and 
corn ensilage she would eat. As soon as he 


‘dared he began to increase her feed, adding 


‘to the bran a mixture of two parts ground 
oats to one part gluten feed, until she 
was eating five pounds of bran, eight 
‘pounds ground oats and = four pounds 
gluten. On this she did not seem 
to gain or lose any flesh. Having this 
ration 180 days she ate 1440 pounds of the 
‘oats costing $10.80, and 720 pounds of glu- 
ten costing $5.40. During the year she ate 
1825 pounds of bran, costing $12.75, one ton 
of clover hay worth $7, and six tons corn 
ensilage valued at 89. Add to these items 
twenty weeks in pasture at twenty-five 
cents a week, $5, and the cost of a year’s 
keeking was $49.25. She gave 13,474.8 
pounds of milk, that made 740 pounds of 
butter worth twenty cents a pound $148, 
eaving protit over cost of food $98.75. 


The Ayrshire cow, 
the beef breeds, is a large producer of milk, 
and therefore a heavy feeder, but her light 
weight and activity enables her to gather 
feed in the pasture, where some of the heavy 
breeds would not find enough. The danger 
is rather that she will not be given enough 
in the barn and that the food given will not 
be rich enough in protein or milk-produeing 
substance. ‘There are strains of Ayrshire 
that, like some strains of Shorthorn, have 
good reputation as butter producers, but 
they cannot do their best when scantily fed, 
or when the food is not adapted to the pro- 
duction of butter fat. They are not dainty 
feeders and will subsist upon very poor 
rough fodder, but as their digestive powers 
are good they may usually be fed liberally if 
the amount of grain is gradually increased,as 
they will not put on fat as would the Short- 
horns. Many think if an animal is 
hardy and a hearty feeder, they can live 
almost without shelter, and on any kind of 
poor fodder, and they may do so, but to 
exist is one thing, and to vield profitable re- 
turns for food and care is another, and all 
profit comes from the food used in excess of 
the amount necessary to sustain life. And 
when we speak of Ayrshires, we refer to 
grades as well as pure-bre? animals, though 
the character may be modified by the blood 
they are crossed upon. <A cross of pure 
blood upon high-grade Shorthorn or Here- 
ford usually results in larger size and more 
tendeney te fatten. This breed has not been 
as popular as it deserved in New England, 
where it is well adapted to our steep hill- 
sides and rather thin pastures if grain is 
given with the pasture feed. 
Sa idl 
Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter seem to be in excess of | 


the demand just at present, hence the market 
continues in buyers’ favor. After dropping 
one cent last week receivers were in hopes 
they would be able to clean up the stocks on 
hand. But, while trade shows no increase, 
further accumulations are in sight. This 
makes the situation very unsatisfactory, as 


buyers do not feel the confidence in values | 


which they should to become large pur- | 
chasers. This condition of affairs has a} 
tendency to keep the markets unsettled, and | 
is likely now to continue until buyers think 
bottom has been touched. 


All markets have declined a little during | 


the week, because they are anticipating | 
larger supplies, and it is not safe to predict 
when the turn in prices will come, though 
at this time last year prices took an upward 
turn and held firm all through May, under 
what seemed then to be the influence of a 
speculative demand. Our dealers here seem 
to think there should not be any buying of 
butter for cold storage until “ grass make ”’ 
is struck. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
21,191 tubs and 21,799 boxes, a 
pounds, including 
12,000 pounds in transit for export, and with 
the latter deducted the net total is $24,928 
pounds, against 919,515 pounds the previous 
pounds for corresponding 


week and 913,557 
| week last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 74,050 pounds, against 49 pounds 
for corresponding week last year. The ex- 
ports from New York were 3239 tubs, and 
from Montreal, ~ the way of Portland and 
St. John, N. B., 625 packages. 

The Quincy ‘Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement of the 
movements of butter for the week: Taken 
in 762 tubs, out 2468 tubs, stock 10,726 tubs, 
against 2633 tubs same time last year. The 
Eastern Company reports a stock of 2639 
tubs, against 525 tubs a year ago, and with 
these added the total stock is 13,365, against 
3158 tubs same time last year. 

At the close of the trade year we find re- 
ceipts and exports show an increase as com- 
pared with the previous twelve months, 
while a larger home consumption is also 
figured out, but the financial results have 
not been satisfactory. Margins of profits 
have been very close and but few dealers 
have made any money. They hope for 
better things this year; and, with this end 
in view, they hope for low prices during the 
storing season. 

Upwards of two thousand tubs of old 
butter were taken out of cold storage the 
past week, partly for export, and what re- 
mains is not cutting much of a figure on the 
market. It maybe quoted at 12 to 15 cents, 
and may be carried over into the com- 
ing season. Karly inthe week some of the 
finest creamery sold at 19 cents, but later 
184 was accepted. If for grades not strictly 
extra, it was hard to get over 18 cents, and 
some could be bought as low as 17}. 

The statistics for the trade year, 
from May 1, 1900, to April 30, 1901, are as 
follows: Stock on hand April 30, 126,320 
pounds. Receipts for twelve months 53,890,- 
624 pounds. Total supply 54,016,941 pounds. 
Deducting exports for twelve months, 2,945,- 


running 


io So" 
556 pounds, we have a net supply of 51,071,- 

388 pounds. We now have stock on hand, 
April 29, of 534,600 pounds, which, deducted, 
leaves a total consumption of 50,536,788 
pounds, which is 2,260,385 pounds more than 
the consumption of last year showed. 


though not as large as 

























































































































































































cents. Mackerel are steady at 10 cents, West- 
ern salmon 8 cents, sheepshead 12 cents, D E L AV A L 
Spanish mackerel and pompano 10 cents. 
Lake trout 10 cents, with sea trout and CREAM SEPARATO 
white fish at 6 cents. Sea perch is steady at RS. 
15 cents, with white and yellow perch at 5 The De Lavai «,, 
cents. Shad is in large supply at 16 cents Separator. | are 
for jacks and 24 cents for roes. Pickerel are been the best of in 
bringing 10 cents, eels 9 cents, tongues 8 They were the «, 
cents, and cheeks 7 cents. Oysters are have led in ey. 
steady in fair demands at $1 a gallon for development. ' 2 
Norfolks, $1.15 for fresh-opened Stamfords dise invention ; od 
and $1.25 for selected Norfolks or Provi- by <-gtelay 
dence Rivers. Clams are firm at 50 cents a a —: 1 T 
gallon or $2.50 a gallon. Shrimps are quiet a sa 
at 80 cents and lobsters at 15 cents alive or pacity and eficic 
18 cents boiled. om - are as much «)) 
Large Pack of Hogs. . omg pee 
According to the Cincinnati Price Current to setting met ne 
the total number of hogs packed in the West Allsizes, sty | 
during twelve months ending March 1 was —$50.- tos 
23,600,000. The total packing in Canada for Send for new “20TH Century” 
the same time was 1,160,000, or a little short THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR ; 
of five per cent. of the Western packing.  ., ; . 
oe z *mporpH & Cana Sts., | 74 Cortiane> 
Including Eastern slaughtering, the total CHICAGO. a New vo 
record of commercial operations in this : 
country exclusive of the Pacific Coast Was someday he would make the jn 
28,988,000 hogs, compared with which the Today he does, and hatte ae 
MERRY MAIDEN 64949. a total was equivalent to four per tne whole industry that he is <r 
Owned at Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. Died Dec. 7, 1900. It is interesting to note the extent of busi- ya > York ~iiiate 
ness reached by individual concerns in this ln ‘ate 
than for the preceding twelve months. The | packages to any market. country in the packing industry. The larg- The Great Merry Maide 
weekly average consumption for the year was| At New York city the total receipts for the | st number of hogs killed by any concern at Tid. nee ine seagangua 
971,860 pounds, against the weekly consump-| week were as follows: N. Y. C., 1410 tons;|@ny one point during the year was by Maiden ante in Pages awe shor 
tion of the year before of only 928,400] Erie, 1280 tons; Penn., 190 tons; West Shore, Armour & Co., at Chicago, representing a pictures having been a er aaa 
pounds. 260 tons; D. L. & W., 210 tons; Lehigh | total of 2,156,000, The Omaha killings by fully matured. They did not, 
The stocks are figured out, as above, on}] Valley, 1050 tons; B. & O., 30 tons; C. of that concern during the same time were 635,- begin to do her justice. She died 
the basis of forty pounds to the tub. While] N. J., 130 tons; O. & W., 50 tons; Vermont | 900, making a total of 2,791,000 for both 1900, from inflammation of the lu 
the stock on hand, in this market, April 29,| Central, — tons; river boats, 1270 tons; points. or on we eat ay gg pe A last 
was 534,600 pounds, the April before ona| canal boats,—tons. Total, 6150tons, against| Swift & Co. do a large business at six greatest of all dairy Scone he’ 
corresponding date showed a stock of only | 1510 tons the previous week. For same week points, and in the aggregate their hog Fair, Chicago, 1803, and the cow th 
123,320 pounds. a year ago the receipts were 8360 tons. The | Slaughtering is far in excess of any other the highest award, in that test, th 
+ daily average for the past week was 879 tons, | Concern, reaching 4,516,000 for the year, rep- ing ogee daeal re a best co 
Vegetables in Boston Market. against 730 tons last week and 1194 tons | resenting 1,050,000,000 pounds in live weight, Jersey that proved pe FE hom 0 
The receipts on the market this week have same week a year ago. The receipts of ny ~ered ae 225,000,000 a “ae of all other breeds in all three 
been more satisfactory, and prices are a straw for the week were 650 tons, against | for all Canada. The killings of Swift «& “ten = engi & very trying test, o 
little lower. Old beets are bringing 35 and | > tons the previous week. Exports of hay ren ee wee. O8 the cuties a “it. Hs ity a > ie iden 
40 cents, with bench beste at SLT to $2 hi6 bales, against anes Igst week. ee ee ee Awe ee — _* ended at that time ce Ouak oe 
and beet greens at 75 to 85 cents. Old ear- Advices from Liverpool report a very dul —— number than reached by all honag been an irreparable loss to the Jers: 
sete eae down te Genie. Git new aah os market for both Canadian long and chopped packing concerns in any year priot to 1872. dairy world, but she went on, and 1) 
jlenty at 7a cents a dozen bunches, Old | 288Y, With sales as low as 72s. Gd. and 70s. ex The outlays the past year by this concern time of her death she Was the idea 
I A - terms, e ‘ me 0. j but i. | for hogs reached $53,000,000. These state- economical producer in the Hoo 
parsnips 40 to 50 cents a box, and flat turnips quay te rms, ¢ qual to about 65s. ¢. i. i, mut i pthiage et ge ’ herd, the one up to whose mark thers 
40 to 30 cents, with white French 82 a| ‘8 said this price Was not for choice quality. ments are based on detailed ‘information constant effort to bring the rest of thy: 
barrel, and yellow $1.85 to S28. Native Best Canadian hay is quoted at 70s. c. i. f. furnished the Price Current by each of She was no freak, as are some erent 
onions $1.35 to 1.50 a bushel, Eg yptian $2.50 The shipments of Canadian hay during the the several establishments of this corpora- “i eg a show. 
a bag, and Bermuda = $2.25 a crate. last week were 10,212 bales via Portland — yanscooe — ol peewee out teine i of € ae v- Sony i eine 
Leeks bring 75 cents to 81 a dozen, and nad ~_ bales via St. John, making in all| were Immense operations in slaughtering Her dam, Costa Rica, test on 50 
cudthetiies 0h tn: sums. adibees ‘on to 12,800 bales. Phe Government is still buy- cattle and sheep. ¢ ounces in Seven days, 0 pounds 11 
$9.0 hundred, and. peppers $1.35 “ pss ing for South Africa. ; 7 The third in magnitude of hog-slaughter- in 31 days, gave in two years 19.194 : 
Hothouse peunetiaa are in large supply at 10 Supported by small receipts, the New| ing operations is the Cudahy Packing Com- es aane that tested 135 s 
to 15 cents a pound, with Southern steady at nag market, according to the Tribune, held | pany. which made = record of seen pons veend post ‘2 eae tees ie reg h of | 
poppers Rhubarb 9 cents anew pe the strong figures noted last week, and as the year at Omaha, Kansas City and Sioux test 15 pounds 4h pti he pat ,' 
cueey $5 tab4 Shades, Ganthora anata: was then the case, the situation implies that | ( ity, and also 58,500 at Los Angeles. second calf. Brown Bessie Isth is} 
gus in fair supply at 94.00 t6 $7 a dosen prices are about at the top notch that buyers rhe fourth in the list is Nelson Morris & Bessie’s Son, sire of 11 in the list, ands : 
y anee sh : t 81.75 to 82: ‘Maeva ‘| will touch. So faras the top grades arecon-|Co., at Chicago, East St. Louis and St. how the blood of Merry Maiden and brow 
; eee Ss o5.Gr ae ay eee .. ... | cerned, there has not been any buying ahead | Joseph—making a total of 1,508,000 hogs. Bessie will nick. Hood Farm has three sons 
Native cabbage are in fair supply at $2.50 / for a jong term, and the largest consumers | ‘The fifth in number of hogs for the year is of Merry Maiden by Brown Bessie’s Sou. a 
to $2.75 a barrel, with Southern at $2.50 to ; Sas 4 A son of Brown Bessie, the cow that was 
0:45 ulead Gate.” Uilieees enalliteiias have found some way to keep requirements the Armour Packing Company at Kansas ond only to Merry Maiden in the W - 
oigbatanen. MateBeaite 10.0) o tei down to the closest possible limits for all} City, 1,212,000 hogs. Fair dairy tests. 
ma aaa RS 20 to $1.50 a barrel, | Glasses, Private reserves at the moment| Other great establishments include Kingan . We are very much gratified to kno 
one pny $1.50 for good. Lettuce brings are closely exhausted, but a run of deliveries | & Co., Indianapolis, which concern killed the combination of Merry Maide mand | 
$2 to $2.50 a long box. Dandelions, field | gayaj to those of the last few days would | 976,000 hogs during the year; Anglo-Amer- B&Sste blood has been’ productive 
grown, 60 cents a box, and hothouse 50 cents, Wie ae : he : atten, Pe Csi . maa gree 3 excellent results. The young Giines 
with pareley-$1.950n00 box. Greem. pans relieve urgency at the big stables. Lesser | ican Provision Company, Chicago, 881,000 two oldest sons of Merry Maiden sho ve 
maaan 83 és bushel sielh-alieinat alin buyers appear to get along ina hand-to- hogs ; John Morrell & ( 0.5 Ottumwa, 654,000 indication of being able to maintain th: 
pg toma ger Tani ae ees ee _ mouth’? manner without notable incon-| hogs; Viles & Robbins, Chicago, 632,000 hogs; high standard set by Merry Maiden at 
at oon crate. Mushrooms 50 to 65 cents @| venience. The spring is advancing to a} Hammond Packing Company, Omaha and acca stan —— a Al lite 
"panei are in fair supply and quite period that will increase team work, and this | 5t- Joseph Joasuatig - es nd form she gave 10487 pounds ounces | 
steady. with Aroostook Geten Mountain would naturally advance consumption. Company at hicago), 612,000 hogs ; the Con- = tested 6st pounds 9 ounces butt 1 
extra at 65 cents, and fair to good at 60 to 63 | Buyers in the late seasons have more Caen reahing phan tectgy Chicago and a. pong — -— = : 
cents. Hebron extra 61 cents, fair to good voice than formerly, ee to the napee~tions Bloomington, 561,080 hogs ; Cudahy Bros. individual ic bia haendies r ne aa rs 1} a 
55 to 58 cents. Rose in better "demand at 50 and well-located distributing ——_ aoe hay, |‘ ee Milwaukee, a nage; os had promised. He is being used o: 
to 55 cents and Dakota Red dull at 45 to 48 and in the quiet cold weather periods it pays Sinclair nth _— 7 Bupha, Ts pal few COWS a8 yet. , 
-eents. York State and Western round them to find out where the best bargains are —— Fow ler, Son «& ¢ O-, Kansas City, i tr capi wl a Hood — has ti 
| white bring 50 to 53 cents with long at 48 to apparent. Several rainy days during the | 495,000 hogs fhomas J. Lipton Company, oa a a erry laiden. nel er, 
S : - week have kept down considerable demand, | “hicago, 44,000 hogs, ete. }pounds 143 ounces, is one of the bes 
| 50 Cents. r hee - ' ducers in the herd. She is damot s 
—— and as few stations have sold out clean from The number of hogs killed during the yerry Maiden. test. 14 pounds § © s 
day to day, there is a trifle of accumulation | year by these fifteen concerns was 17,564,000, and her last calf is a heifer that is 
| Domestic and Foreign Fruits. formed. Much objection is made by re-| representing nearly seventy-five per cent. of very highly. ‘ 
The apples have been coming forward very | ceivers at the unnecessary pressure of low | the total for all the West, which was 23,600,- Merry Maiden is dead, and a mo 
slow this week, but there is a quick de-| quality clover mixed and clover. These | 000, calling foran outlay of $275,000,000, In ee Not Hood a alpaca ed — 
mand and firm prices. Spy steady at 35 to! shipments are always a source of annoyance | |the four principal beef-producing centres. fejt that he had nak i HS yr this 1 : 
| 4 a barrel, Ben Davis $2.85 to $3.50, Bald-! to the market at springtime, and this year | Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and Omaha, intelligent animal. But it is a consolation 
win, faney, cold storage, $3.50 to $4, fresh | are exceptionally so. ‘The New York mar- | there were 4,053,000 cattle and 4,798,000 sheep to know that her wonderful productiv: | 
packed No. 1.83 to $3.75, Roxbury Russets ket does not want the tailings of barns and | Slaughtered during the past year, for which Prepotent powers will be trans ‘ 
$3 to $3.50, with No. 2 Baldwin and Green- other reserves at any time, and even for | About $190,000,000 was paid. These figures penn Bang bm oar tee chen, fom 
ing at 82 to 82.75. Strawberries are coming good qualities grass is too near forlong con-} 40 not include slaughtering in the East, and dairv world. 
slow, with Florida fancy bringing 30 cents,] tinuance of our suburban demand. where 2,860,000 hogs were handled by pack- 7 
' good to choice 25 to 28 cents and poor order Long rye straw maintains a steady de-| ing concerns exclusive of those at New York Curieus Conditions Changed by Quiet. 


| 10 to 20 cents. North Carolina good to choice 
| bring 20 to 30 cents. 

Oranges are in good supply. California 
seedlings bring S2 to $2.50 a box, Navels, 
176, 200 and 216 counts, $3 to $3.50, 150 counts 
| $2.75 i to $3, 126 counts $2.50 to $2.75 and % or 
112 counts $2.12) to 82.374. Bloods, 200 and 
216 counts, bring 83 to $3.25, with one-half 
boxes at $1.50 to $1.65. There are a few 











foreign Bloods at $1.50 to $1.75 for half 
boxes. ‘Tangerines, half boxes, 81.37 to 
$2.25 and quarters $1.25. Lemons are in 


fair supply, at $1.50 to $2.75 for California, 
Messina and Palermo, 300 counts, fancy, 
$2.75 to $3.25, choice and 360 counts $2.50 to 


» $3.25, 


$3. California grape fruit brings 82.50 to 
$3.50, Malaga grapes $3.50 to S7 a cask, 


Smyrna figs 7 to 12 cents a pound and dates 
34 to 4 cents a pound. 
+> oe 
The Hay Trade. 


The last week or two have been bad for 
making deliveries on account of storms and 
bad roads. This prevents large deliveries 
from the interior, and with moderate stocks 
in the cities the outlook for business is 
favorable. 

According to the Hay Trade Journal the 
highest prices for hay in the markets men- 
tioned below for last week were as follows: 
Boston $19, New York $19.50, Brooklyn 
$19.50, Jersey City $19, Buffalo $16, Phila- 
delphia $17.50, Pittsburg $15.75, Pittsburg 
prairie $12, Cincinnati $14.75, Kansas 
City $11.50, Kansas City prairie $10, 
Duluth $14.50, Duluth prairie $12.50, 
Minneapolis $14.50, Minneapolis prairie 


| over. 


by river. 


in the morning hitchup. 
firm of Toledo, O., says: ‘‘ Season is almost | 
It has been : an interesting one. 
have averaged higher than for several years. 


some profits upon the stock they faithfully 
carried here. Stocks of old seed are very 
small and less than for several seasons. 
Receipts here have been small, only seventy 
thousand bags, against 146,000 last year and 
two hundred thousand from the enormous 
crop of 1897. Exports have been the smallest 
since 18%. High prices checked them.’’ 
Judging from the recent year’s action of th 

market October crop can open with good 
average in view. 


feed is getting dull as the season advances | 
toward the time of plenty of forage: Hay, 
$15.50 to $19.50, faney and jobbing $19.50 to 
S20, rye straw $18 to $19, oat straw $10 to} 


ter $18.75, middlings 4817.75 to $19.50, mixed 
feed $19 to $19.75, red dog $20, cottonseed 
meal to aurive $24.25, linseed meal $26.25. 
_——_—_ +> oe 


The World’s Gronge Crop. 
The famous orange orchard area at River- 





$13, St. Louis $14, St. Louis prairie $11, 
Nashville $16, Memphis $14, New Orleans 
$18, New Orleans prairie $9, Providence 
$19.50, San Francisco wheat hay $13.50, Bal- 
timore $17.50, Richmond $18, Cleveland $15. 

From Chicago we learn that it is likely the 
price of hay has never ruled so universally 
high in this market as it has the past six 
months. There has beena scarcity of choice 
timothy as well as choice Western prairie, 
and it does not seem as though the supply 
will be hardly large enough to run through 
the year without some shortage. Still, as 
the spring approaches, this condition is less 
dangerous. Even inthe far West the price 
of hay has been universally high, and in the 
last few weeks it has advanced from $1 to 
$2a ton. Omaha reports a shortage with 
advance in prices. 

It is claimed in California that the farm- 
ers areinthe habit of baling up nice-look- 
ing hay and putting in rocks and dirt in the 
centre and selling it for full weight. This 
is another step toward dishonest packing | 
which should be stamped out as quickly as 








possible. It does not pay to send dishonest 
Hood Farm | 
Calf SCOUTS cai scour 
Cure and 


igestive Powder do the 
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Cured ed work. Severest cases cured. 


Each “Each Remedy, $1; large (four times dollar 











The above figures show that the receipts 
and exports were larger the past trade year 


sizes) $2.50. Sent to any railroad express point 
in U. S., 25e. extra. Cc. I. HOOD & CO., 
Mention this Paper. 


pein Mass. 


side, Cal., the home of the navel orange, 


which has so completely supplanted the | 
common orange in these markets as to ap- 


pear universally, even on the pedler’s 
pu carts, is about thirty square miles, 
representing, therefore, 19,200 acres. It is 


estimated that there are growing on this 
area about 1,536,000 trees, the value of the 
crop from them being about 86,000,000 an- 
nually, or about $670 for each man, woman 
and child in the district. 

It is estimated that there are in Italy 
about 5,400,000 orange trees, which yield 
1600 million oranges annually. In the prov- 
ince of Seville, in Spain, where the largest 
quantity of oranges is grown in Europe, the 
average yield per tree is estimated at 600 
oranges. The island of St. Michael, in the 
Azores, produces, according to the Crop Re- 
porter, 350,000 oranges, which are shipped 
almost entirely to England. In 1899 the 


total exports from Spain exceeded 1,000,000,- | 


000, and from Greece 50,000,000 oranges. 
: ' ~<>- 
Boston Fish Market. 

The market is fairly well supplied this 
week, with prices a little easier. Market 
cod is bringing 24 to 35 cents, with large at 





33 to 44 cents, and steak at 43 to 54 cents. | 


Hake is more plenty at 34 cents for large 
and 24 cents for small, with haddock at 1? to 
3cents. Pollock 3) cents and cusk 2 cents. 
Bass is steady at 15 cents for striped, 8 cents 
for black and 6 cents for sea. Halibut is 
in good supply, 63 to 20 cents for white and 
5to7 cents for gray, with bluefish at 64 


mand equal to arrivals by rail and thus far 
The nights have not changed in: 
temperature enough to diminish use, and 
horse owners are widely and properly under- 
standing that good bedding is atime saver 


A. King & Co., a prominent clover seed | 
Prices 


Some large speculators have realized hand- | exceedingly well, while ordinary fruit, either 


In the Boston market, good to best hay is 
well held with poor and ordinary slow. | 
Straw is firm, witha limited supply. Mill- 


S11, sack spring bran $17.25 to $17.50, win- | 


and Philadelphia, at which cities, with 
Baltimore, 2,619,000 hogs were killed during | 
the year, partly for regular curing opera- 


tions. | 
> ee 


intensive Orchard Cultivation. 





| 


There is more need of intensive methods 
of orchard cultivation than ever, for if there 
is anything that modern experience teaches | 
it is that tine fruit raised in abundance pays 


| 


| 


j in small quantity or in abundance, hardly | 
| returns profit enough to represent interest | 
/on the investment. A great many people go 
into orcharding with the idea that they know 
it all; but after they have tried it fora few 
years they drop it as unprofitable, or wisely 
learn that they knew next to nothing about 
| the industry. 

There is located near me an orchard which | 
| pays the owner a handsome income. It oc- 
icupies fifty acres of land that has been | 
brought to the highest state of fertility 
hrough persistent work for ten years. 
| Every acre of that land is capable of making | 
any fruit tree or vine produce their best. | 

Through careful — selective 
, owner has obtained the trees and vines 
which he considers do the best in his local- | 
ity, and the fruit of which has a high. 
market value. Every variety produces the 
, finest fruits—grapes, pears, apples, peaches 
| and small fruits. Every modern scientific 
| method of culture,protection and stimulation 
/ Of the plants and trees has been experi- 
mented with, and after careful tests those | 
' found satisfactory adopted. 

This orchard never fails to produce excel- 
lent fruit. So constantly does this happen 
year after year that the man’s reputation 
for the finest fruit shipments has extended 
to all markets within a hundred miles. 
There are off seasons when the fruit is 
poorer than in other years, and when the 
| crop is small; but during years when others 
‘cannot sell their fruits because of poor 
| quality and glutted markets, this neighbor 
of mine has orders for his products at satis- 
factory prices. Indeed, the commission 
; men seek him out and try to induce him to 
sell; but he has learned to value his prod- 
ucts at their true worth, and no speculator 

can hope to come and buy him out unless 
the cash is handed cver first. For five years 
_how he has averaged from ten to twenty 
per cent. more for his fancy fruits than the 
average market price paid. 

His secret is nota difticult one. Hehas 
| made intensive culture his aim in life, and 
| he has developed his orchard to its utmost 
limit. In his early efforts he found his 
trees yielding poor fruit. Time and again 
he was deceived by the recommendation of 
| others in regard to varieties of vines and 
trees, and he had to cut out poor and inferior 
varieties. This severe method in time 
helped, for it enabled him to establish a fine 
orchard of trees and plants that he per- 
sonally knew all about. It is the old story 
of man learning for himself, but persisting 
through failure and discouragement, always 
having faith in the future. He believed 
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when filled with a spirit of unrest, the 
imaginable for the afflicted to dois to his 
to hew scenes,—to the primeval wilds, int 
| of New England known as the 
there to enjoy a period of absolute qui 


which one finds himself, 
storer you can find. 


Washington County, Me., 
Lake Winnipesaukee or Memphremasos 
apee or Champlain, or, perhaps, some 


section in which spring 


methods the | man should read, and a two-cent stam 
| abov e address will procure it for you 


jellies and jams to be bought in tlie 
ig 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully 


chapters on 


about them. 
from life. 
“A Forgotten’ 


inter resting tales. ; 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a «i 
book. 


his selected topic, 
Mr. 


of 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


s of t 


When jaded by the cares and worrie 
} 


fishing re 


et 
The retirem: 
hie 


the complete 
is the 

The manipulation of 
1ets and lines, the sight of a big, wary 
ious fora tussle, and the excitement 


enjoyment, 


best 


the landing of one of these fine fellows, \ 
| away the blues, and every moment of 1! 
vacation is one of intense enjoyment. 


The regions or sections which offer 


to the early fisherman are several, but 1! 
prominent and conspicuous are the 


Moos 
ind Rangeley regions, though many »)) 

wrefer the Allegash region or the 
while others si 


t 


) 
tt 


streams or lakes of the Adirondacks ist 


or the spring sport. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad reac! 
fishing is a pres 
eature, and the pamphlet, * Fishing al. 
ng,” gotten out by its General Passencer | 
nent,whose offices are in Boston, Mass. '> 
ull of interesting information which 


ery 


— A large proportion of the olive 
his country is made from cotton se: 
he Southern States, while many ©! 
uiltless of any fruit, being made tre 
elatine and some coal oil coloring 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOS” 


THE ANGORA CF. 


Tllu- 
Telling How to Select, Breed, | 
and Manage Them. 
Only book ‘of its kind. Contains mos 
The Origin, How to Trav 
*leasure and Breeding, Proper Food, 1! 


Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, 
Different Colors, 


The Co 
besides interesting Stor 
ley eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact. 
Over thirty-tive half-tone 
“My Cat Tom,’ 
Prisoner, 
Attentive to Cats,” * The 
tory,” * The Subway Cat,” 
The volume, 


Hospital ¢ 
aside fr: 


Edited by Robert Kent James. 
“No author could be more justified it 
as one having authe 
James in appearing as an expos 
ngora, for thousands of beautiful 
1ese lovely creatures owe not only the! 
it their excellence, to the skill, care an 
this well-known breeder. The bo 
uch useful information as to the diet 


care, it being, in fact, a work that is incl 


1 owner of one of the valuable and | 
als.’—Vew York Vogue. 


“Itcomes from a practical breeder. | 


breeders of Angoras will find this book 
reading.” 


Country Gentleman. 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will find 
teresting and instructive in this 


Education, Minneapolis. 
** It seems to us a book which those he 

cats will be Al 

Dumb Animals, Boston. 

pe. It is a useful volume, both for the owl: 
n 


lad to read.”’—George 


pore and other cats. It is tastefully 
+4 illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures 
Yolume of highest authority, ¢ exceed 

ining, full of facts, beautifully illustrate: 

nu Hirator, Boston, Mass. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 
have seen a report going the rounds of 
t our exchanges that a man who had 
' returned from a twenty years sojourn 
7 fornia was speaking about preserving 
cnd chanced to mention that he packed 
lime water just before he left home. 
other, who had sueceeded to the old 
.tead, remembered nothing about ever 
» seen or heard about them, but a 
brought out the barrel from under 
lar stairs, and the eggs were all in 
ondition. This seems so much like a 
» that we ean only explain it as the 
da reported miracle: “ Reckon the 
lied.” We would not believe such a 
+ we had been telling it ever since the 
nda eellar that had not been cleared 
twenty years we think would be a 


wee to keep eggs even for one year. l 


of the great advantages of the brooder ; 
» we know where to find it at night or. 
a sudden shower comes up, and the } 
ens will not wander so far from it that | 
-ilinot be found under its shelter. When | 

n and chickens are allowed to run at! 
on the farm, she may stay where she | 

us to be, if the chickens will not go as 

is she wants to, or she may make a rush | 
jne and leave them behind, according 
sort of a fool she is, and we thinka 
can be more kinds of a fool than any- | 
- else we ever saw, especially when she 
wdy or has a litter of chickens with 


| 

rie man who complains because he was) 
od upon to send more eggs to a party | 

t had but four chickens from thirty light 
tuma eggs, and thinks his eggs should 
have been fertile because he had two cocks 
‘lh twelve hens, should not have grum- 
excepting at his own foolishness. He 
would have been likely to have had more 
fertile eggs if he had kept one male with 
his twelve hens or even with fifteen hens. 
\Whentwo males run together in a small 
ek. the one that has not power to raise a 


healthy, 
heavier one, and, therefore, the master bird, 
and the other has little chanee to exert his 


powers, , 
flock, let him put in one for a day or two, 
then remove him and alternate them every 
ther day. If one fails, the other will prob- 


ably be better. 

It is reported that arge numbers of late 
fall chickens are grown in some sections, 
fattened and killed to be put in cold storage 
to be sold as spring broilers about the time 
that the enterprising poultry keeper with 
incubators and a brooder house is able to 
otter those that he has hatched out in win- 
ter. The chicken that has been in cold 


in. and not too well fattened, and the long 
keeping has not improved the flavor but has 
had a tendeney to make it almost tasteless, 
but it costs less than the genuine spring 
broiler and helps to keep the price down. 
It is like the cold-storage egg, not quite as 
vood as the fresh article, but near enough 
like itto be very often sold as fresh. It can- 
not be called an imitation, but it is a fraud 


when sold for what it might have been six | 
months ago but is not now, a fresh-killed | 
broiler chicken, and there should be a law to | 


punish such frauds. 

It is more important in raising turkeys 
that the parent birds should be of mature 
age than it is in raising chickens. 
should much prefer that one or the other 
should be two years old ormore. Andif we 
were in it for a business we would not use a 
yearling only when age made it necessary to 
drop out some of the older ones. Then use 
the male with a limited number of hens the 
first year, and hens of one year old would do 
better to be allowed to hateh and raise their 
first clutch of eggs, and not try to get many 
eggs from them the first season. They will 
be the more prolific the next year, and the 
young ones will be stronger and mature 
better. The hen turkey as a mother will 
roam farther from home than a_ hen 
mother will with them, which may or 
may not be desirable, according to the sur- 
roundings, but in either case they should 
not be let to roam much until pretty well 
grown, soasto jump over a board a foot 
high at least. Even then they should not 
be out in a rain or straggle through wet 
urass. A feed of grain given every night 
encourages them to make a practice of com- 
ing home at that time, when they should be 
counted and shut up until they will go to 
roost ina shed or tree near the house. They 
do not need faney feeds of rolled oats, boiled 
eges or broken crackers or toasted bread 
any more than the chickens. Such things 
are good feed for them, but cheaper food 
does as well, 

Mr. T. B. Terry in the Practical Farmer 
reports a talk of Hon. M. F. Greeley of 
North Dakota on making hens pay, which 
contains so many practical points that we 
cannot pass them by without using them, as 
le speaks from experience ina climate as 
cold as northern New York or New Eng- 
land. He would have henhouses or at least 
the roosting rooms join the stable, with a 
wire netting between, that the animals may 
lp to warm 

that unless we could 
opening snugly when: we wished to 
so, but we like his plan of 

ving the roosting rooms dark and the 


tatching room adjoining with glass 


out. The glass lets warmth in there dur- | 


: the day, and does not admit cold to the 
Poosting room at night. 
« roosting room, not fastened to the wall, 

' each hung on two spikes driven in the 

|. They can thus be readily taken out 


i cleaned, and even put for a minute or, 


/into a heap of burning straw to destroy 
cimites. Cross bars hung by wires from 
roof support the roosts, and all can be 


) taken out and cleaned, whitewashed 


erosened, 


oxes of dry earth, with some lime and_ 
hur added are in the scratching-room to | 
‘ish dust baths, and the floors are of | 


es and gravel, pounded so as to be hard 

smooth. A cement floor would be all 
tif cement was not too expensive there. 
~ floor in seratching-room is twelve to 
en inches higher at one end, as his feed 
wheat and oats grown together, about 


‘thirds wheat, which he feeds in the) 


idle at the higher end. The hens in 
itching and thrashing it out get plenty of 


cise, and work the straw to the lower | 


|, where it can be removed when new 

dles are put in. 

od point to be remembered by those who 
«row their own grain food. 

oo 

Poultry and Game. 





‘he poultry market is still quiet, with | 
Best roasting chick- | 
~ bring 17 to 18 cents, with fair to good at | 
Fowls are steady at 13 to 14° 
‘its for choice and 10 to 11 cents for fair to | 
“od. Pigeons, choice, in fair demand at | 


ile change in prices. 


‘o 15 cents. 


~!.09 tO 31.50 a dozen and poor to good at 90 
‘its to $1.25. Squabs, fair to choice, $2 to 


| While these eggs are considered, like milk, a 


If one wants two males ina small | 


While 


either sex will breed at one year old, we | 


them up. We would not, 
close the! 


Nest boxes are in| 


This last we think is a} 


ply. Fowls, choice, bring 10 cents, with fair 
to good at 9} cents. Turkeys, common to 
good, 8 to 11 cents and old roosters 7 to 74 
cents. Western frozen poultry are in fair 
supply but light demand. Choice chick- 
ens 11 to 12 cents, and common 9 to 10 cents. 
Broilers steady at 16 to 17 cents for choice 
and 14 to 15 cents for fair. Fowls choice 9 
to 10 cents, with common at 8} to 9 cents. 
Turkeys are bringing 12 cents for choice 
small, 10 to 11 cents for mixed weights, and 
9} to 104 cents for large. Live poultry in 
fair supply at 10 cents for fowl and 6 cents 
for roosters. There isa little cold storage 
game, but no special demand. 





Eggs as Food. E 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 128, from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
sent free to all applicants, but for the bene- 
fit of those of our readers who ‘lo not re- 
ceive it we will condense some of the points 
that we think will be of most interest to 
them. It is devoted to ‘‘Eggs and their 
uses as food.”’ 

After referring to the use of other eggs 
than those of our domestic poultry, as of 
sea fowl, plover, turtle, and the eggs or 
spawn of fish, and even alligators, lizards, 
serpents and insects by some races, it is 
imited to such as are in common use here. | 





complete food in containing all the elements 
of nutrition for the young, they are not in 
the right proportion for the sole nourish- 
ment of the adult individual. 

There are numerous ways of cooking eggs, 
or combining them with other food, but they 
are more or less elaborate modifications of 
the most simple methods of cooking. A com- 
mon way is by boiling, soft, medium or 


$2.75. Western iced poultry in light sup-' 








hard-boiled, as may suit the fancy of the 
customer. Experiments have proven that ; 


egg or its digestibility, excepting as to the | 
time required for thorough digestion. 

For boiling they most approve of a tem- | 
perature a little less than that which is} 


| be dry and mealy, and the white will be | 
| solid and tender in what is called a hard- | 
boiled egg, while less time suffices for the ! 
soft or medium boiled, or putting the egg in 

| boiling water and then removing it from the 
| fire may have it soft cooked in six minutes 
and medium in eight minutes. 

| Eggs are especially rich in protein, and 
| experience as well as science has taught that 
, When eaten it should be, as with meat and 
| fish, in combination with bread, butter, pota- 
| toes or other foods containing starch and 

fat. 





The average size of the hen’s egg is stated | vegetables, might have been eaten 
‘ ? ;at 145 pounds to the dozen, guinea hens | 
storage was often rather inferior when put | 


seventeen ounces, ducks eggs varying as to 
| breeds, but usually larger than hens eggs, 


| and goose eggs about five pounds to the} 


| dozen, or more than three times as large as 


hens eggs. In hens eggs the shell averages | 
/ about eleven per cent. of the total weight, | 
'the yolk thirty-two per cent. and the white | attractiveness and 
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GRAVENSTEIN APPLE. 





compare in value with other foods. In nu- 
tritive value as compared with other foods 
eggs may be called cheap at twelve cents a 
dozen, expensive at 16 cents and very ex- 
pensive at 25 cents or over, but they give 
variety to the diet and area light, easily 
digested, nitrogeneous food, especially valu- 
able for the breakfast or other light meal, 


| the cooking, as to time or method, effects | especially for students and others not en- 
but little change in the nutritive value of the | gaged in hard labor or very active exercise. 


At the Lake Erie College, Ohio, where a 
study was made of the diet of some 115 
women, mostly students, they found it re- 
quired 36 pounds of beefsteak at 17 cents, or 


| known as boiling heat,or 212°,and think with | $6.12 per meal, of mutton chop 45 pounds at 
vigorous chicken is likely to be the  @ longer immersion in water at 180° to 190° | 14 cents, or $6.30, of Hamburg steak 24 
; | for thirty to forty-five minutes the yolk will | pounds at 123, cents 83, sausage 30 pounds at 


12 cents, $3.60, bacon 12 pounds at 9 cents, 
$1.08, dried beef4 pounds at 23 cents, 92 
cents, eggs 15 pounds or 10 dozen at 22 cents, 
$2.20, or at 25 cents $2.50. While the bacon 
and dried beef cost less than eggs and the 
Hamburg steak and sausage more, they 
found many of the students would not eat 
the two latter, and if any was left over the 
eggs could be usedin other foods and the 
remnants of the others were not easy to 
utilize. In this case all were givenan abun- 
dance of food, and were well nourished, 
though other foods, as bread, butter and 
more 
freely with some foods than others. 

The above amounts as used did not have 
he same nutritive value, but where the 
food varies from day to day and at each 
meal this is not considered important, as the 
daily average will be maintained about 
right by the appetite of the consumer. The 
palatability helps to 


| fifteen per cent. In ducks the shell is about | regulate that and ‘must be always consid- 
‘fourteen per cent., turkey about the same! ered. 


;and goose over fourteen per cent, guinea 
fowl nearly seventeen per cent. and plover 
less than ten per cent. 

While at the New York station they found 
| the white-shelled eggs to have a larger pro- 
portion of shell than the brown ones, yet, as 
a general rule, many experiments have not 
shown that the color of shell or the breed is 
any sure guide to the nutritive quality of 
the egg, and if of the same size and equally 
well fed, one would be about as nutritious 
| as another, variation depending more upon 
individuals than breeds. 

They are as food more like meat, milk and 





cheese, than like flour and potatoes, and are 
therefore most used as a food substitute for | 
meat. | 
| The flavor of eggs depends in part upon | 
their freshness, deteriorating as they grow 
stale, and becoming unpalatable when 
spoiled, but it also depends upon the food 
given. Eggs from hens fed upon cabbage 
and clover rowen were found at the Hatch 
Station to have moredry matter, more pro- 
tein and fat than those that had clover asa 
green ration, but they were inferior in cook- 
ing’ qualities or flavor, while onions and 
some other foods may give a very disagree- 
able flavor. 

Tests in regard to digestion gave varied 
results as to time required for complete di- 
gestion in a healthy stomach, but generally 
agreed that hard-boiled eggs or fried eggs 
digested more slowly than the soft-boiled 
eggs, raw eggs much more rapidly, and if 
whipped, in about half the time of the hard- 
boiled eggs, but there seemed little differ- 
ence in the total percentage digested if they 
were well masticated. The method of cook- 
ing and its effect upon digestion is thus less 
important with a healthy person than for an 
invalid. . 

As nearly every family uses eggs it may 
be important to some to know how they 


- WOMAN’S WEIGH 


Does not always keep pace with woman’s 
will. There are energetic, home-loving 
women who by sheer force of will keep 
themselves going, and fancy that strength 
of will can take the place of strength of 
body. Butit can’t. Every day will see 
a loss of 
strength, 
and that 
loss will be 
indicated 

by a loss 
of weight. When 
the weight begins 
to fall below tle 
normal it is time to 
ask, Why? 

In _ general, il] 
health in women 
may be traced to 
those womanly 
diseases which 

sap the 

strength and 

undermine 
the vitality. 
Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Pre- 
scription 
dries enfeebl- 
ing drains, 
heals inflam- 
mation and 

ulceration, 
and cures female weakness. Where the 
disease is marked by loss of flesh, there is 
a steady regaining of weight coincident 
with the cure which proves the renewal 
of health to be thorough and permanent. 

«Three years ago,” writes Mrs. John Graham, 
of 2018 Plumb Street (Frankford), Philadelphia, 
Penna. “I had a very bad attack of dropsy 
which left me with heart trouble, and also a 
very weak back. At timesI was so bad that I 
did not.know what to do with myself. I came 
to Philadelphia two years ago, and picking up 
one of your little books one day began to read 
what your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ had done for 
others, I determined to try it myself. I took 
seven bottles, and to-day I am a strong, well 
woman, weighing 162 nds. Have gained 29 

unds since I started to use your ‘Favorite 

rescription.’ ” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cleanse the 




















| absorbent. 


For marketing eggs regard should be paid 
to the requirements of the market to which 
they are going, as at Boston and vicinity 
brown-shelled eggs bring the higher prices, 
and at New York they like the white-shelled 
eggs. {Most other places are not as par- 
ticular, but usually where all are of the 
same shade and of about the same size, 
they will sell at a higher price or more 
readily than mixed lots.—Ep.] They should 
not be packed in any material having any 


bad odor, and musty oats, straw or chaff are | 
bad, as are some other things, because the | 


shells are porous and the eggs themselves 
The patent egg case in which 
the eggs are separated by the partitions of 
paper are good, as if one egg spoils it need 
not affect the others. 

The freshness of eggs is usually tested by 
looking through them at a bright light, the 
fresh eggs being clear and the stale ones 
growing dark. Another test is to place them 
in a solution of two ounces of salt to a pint 
of water. In this the fresh egg will sink, 
one three days float near the surface, and 
one older swims partly out of water, or al- 
most entirely out if two weeks old. This is 
owing to the evaporation of water in the 
egg, which is stated ,as 1.6 per cent. at ten 
days old, 3.16 per cent. at twenty days and 
five per cent. at thirty days, though not 
spoiled even at that date. 

To preserve eggs for considerable time the 
methods are cold storage, or excluding the 
air by coating the shell, or immersing the 
egg in some material. Cold storage is usually 


tives, have been put upon the market, and 
are sometimes used by bakers in the season 
when eggs are high priced. One pound is 
about equal to four pounds of eggs in the 
shell. 

An egg substitute has been manufactured 
from skimmilk, and being very rich in pro- 
tein is said to be used in considerable quan- 
tities by bakers and confectioners. Other 
substitutes are made which have little or no 
albumen, being mostly of starch or starchy 
matter colored with some yellow substance, 
and are recommended for making custards, 
puddings, etc. There is no reason why these 
substitutes cannot be made perfectly whole- 
some, but they will not take the place of 
fresh eggs, as they do not contain much 
nitrogenous matter or fat. 

There are some people who are made ill by 
eating eggs, as others may be by other 
foods, and over indulgence may cause indi- 
gestion or other bad effects; but the most 
frequent cause of trouble is in eggs that are 
stale; and as the shell is porous, some bac- 
teria may penetrate it, at times, but such 
cases are rare. It is better, however, that 
the poultry houses, runs and nests should 
be kept clean, and eggs stored and marketed 
under sanitary conditions. 

The eggs produced in the United States in 
1890 were estimated at 820,000,000 dozen, and 
'many authorities claim that this is a very 
low estimate. In that year we exported in 
round numbers 381,000 dozen, worth $59,000, 
and in 1899 we exported 3,694,000 dozen, 
| worth $641,000, In 1890 we imported 15,000,- 
, 000 dozen, worth $2,000,000, and in 1899, 225,- 
, 000 dozen, worth $21,000. Or to state it an- 
‘other way in 1890 we imported $1,941,000 
worth more than we exported, and in 1899 
we exported $620,000 worth more than we 
imported. For five years up to and includ- 
ing 1898, of the eggs we exported, sixty-one 
per cent. went to Cuba, twenty per cent. to 
Canada, and eleven per cent. to Great 
Britain, with balance divided among other 
countries, while of those imported ninety- 
six per cent. came from Canada, three per 
cent. from China,- and all other countries 
one per cent. 





. borticultural. 


{ 





Cultivating the Young Orchard. 
| The cultivation of a young orchard insures 
better trees and quicker growing ones, so 
'that of two orchards the one that is stimu- 
| lated in its early stages will always show a 
i marked superiority over the neglected one. 
| Cultivation of the orchard means something 
/more than the mere stirring of the soil and 
the turning under of weeds and plant growth. 
| There should be some crops planted in the 
| young orchard regularly, not for the purpose 
‘of raising crops therefrom, but for turning 
;under to increase the fertility of the 
‘land. There is no better crop for the 
|young orchard than cow pease. These 
' should be planted freely, and turned under 
i the following spring. In planting and culti- 
vating it should be remembered that early 
‘cultivation is the best. Cultivation later 
than the first of July is dangerous. Up to 
| this time any crop can be cultivated among 
ithe young trees, but after that the soil 
should be left alone. 
By properly planting crops and turning 


intended to be at a temperature of 32° to 33°, | them under when the orchard is very young 
but some allow variations from 31° to 34°, ! we store up fertility for future use that will 
and English writers recommend 40° to °45 as | pay. The young trees may not be able to 
equally satisfactory. This may be influenced |absorb and use up all the fertility stored 
in part by the moisture in the cold-storage | there by an annual crop of cow pease or 
room. Eggs are usually put in storage in| lover; but in time the roots of the trees 
April and the early part of May, as they | will spread and find this stored-up energy. 
do not keep as well when stored later. Thus some orchards get a splendid start in 
They are seldom kept in storage more than | this way, andcontinue to develop through 
a year, and if they have been at 30° any part | jong years of after neglect. It is because 
of the time they should be used very | the soil was made so rich by early cultiva- 


quickly after they are taken out, while 
those at 35° to 40° keep a considerable time 
and have more flavor of fresh eggs. Eggs for 
market or for storage should not be washed, 
and stored eggs should be turned twice a 
week to prevent the yolk from sinking to 
the underside and adhering to the shell. 

Eggs are sometimes removed from the 
shell, and stored in cans of about 50 pounds 
each. These may be kept a long time at 30°, 
but must be used soon after thawing out. 

Many methods of preserving are given, 
but nearly all have been found objection- 
able when eggs were kept eight months ex- 
cepting varnishing with vaseline, or putting 
them in a solution of water glass, which is 
but a popular name for potassium silicate or 
sodium silicate. This need not be chemically 
pure and often contains both silicates. It is 
sold as a thick syrup, sometimes as low as 
1? cents a pound in carboy lots at wholesale, 
and retails at about 10 cents a pound. One 
part of this to ten parts of water is sufficient 
to pack eggs in, but it should be free from 
alkali, and the water should be pure, and _ it 
is better to boil and cool it before adding 
the silicate. If the dry powder is used 
much less may be put in the water. 

In using it put the eggs always intoaclean 
keg or barrel well scalded, then turn the 
solution, perfectly cold, over them, and put 
in a cool place. The North Dakota Station 
says one gallon of the solution is enough for 
fifty dozen eggs if properly packed. When 
eggs have been kept in this, the shells are 
apt to crack in boiling, but it is said this 


water. 


may be prevented by puncturing the blunt 
end of the egg before putting it in the ' 


tion that it takes years to use itallup. Ifa 
very little cultivation is given to suchan old 
orchard the life of the trees will be greatly 
prolonged. 

Asa rule, we do not pay sufficient attention 
to the cultivation of our orchards, content- 
ing ourselves in many instances in merely 
adding a little fertilizer or grass around 
the trees. It is only by enriching all the 
land between the rows of trees that we as- 
sure to ourselves successful trees and crops. 
When we do this systematically and contin- 
uously we cannot fail to be gratified with 
the results. The trees will be stronger and 
healthier, the fruit larger and finer, and the 
annual harvest heavier throughout. 

Maryland. JAMES S,. SMITH. 
Steaming Plants. 


A woman famous among her friends for 
thrifty house plants ascribes her success to 
her practice of steaming them. ‘‘ Whenever 
they begin to droop and look as if they 
needed ‘toning up’ they get a treatment,” 
she said recently. She hasa row of hooks 
arranged on the bathroom wall over the tub 
and from these suspends the pots by strings 
' to within two feet of the water, the plants 
having previously had a thorough watering. 
, The door and windows are closed, with the 
exception of a narrow crack left open at the 
top of one of the latter, and the tub is filled 
with water hot enough to allow a gentle 
steam to rise and pervade the atmosphere. 
In this position the plants are left for an 
hour, and the operation is repeated until 
they are restored to health. This, of course, 
can only be done in aroom with painted 
walls, as the constant steaming will loosen 








Seliing eggs by weight is advocated, as dif- paper. 


ferent breeds vary from 28 ounces per | Ifthe cause of blight is a worm at the 
dozen for Brahmas to 21.7 per dozen for the root, the steaming will not avail, and, ac- 
Leghorns and some others, especially when cording to this successful gardener, an in- 
late hatched or when stimulated to prolific vestigation is a simple matter. A plant of 
laying. | average size can be removed from the pot by 

Eggs'that have been evaporated or dried turning it upside down, holding the base of 
and sometimes ground, and perhaps with an the plant firmly, and letting the bull of earth 





bowels and stimulate the sluggish liver. 





addition of sugar, salt or both as preserva- fall into the hand. A gentle tapping on the 


side of the pot will facilitate this. 
the worm will befound near side of the pot. 
If, however, it cannot be seen, another 
test can be made. Around stick with rough 
edges—or, better yet, a round file—pushed 
into the soil close to one side of the pot, and 
gently turned so as to produce a soft grind- 
ing sound, will after several minutes drive 
the worm to the surface. The experiment 
is one sure to entertain children. “ There! 
Tell me a worm doesn’t think!” said a 
woman the other day, as a long, slender 
angleworm wriggled out of the pot to the 
oo: aoe movnod i _ sakeren to bo 
» who emplo in i 
f orth their bait. oe cecathatine 
Few people meet with success in the care 
of fern balls, and this is probably due to two 
causes: Either cheap ones are bought, or 
they are not kept wet enough. Once the 
roots suffer from lack of water the fate of 
the plant is sealed. Like all plants which 
are surrounded on all sides by the air, they 
should have a large quantity of water. 
good plan is to arrange a hook over the shelf 
in the butler’s pantry or some similar place. 
and every morning fill the sink with tepi 
water, ) -seamcay the plant in it and soak it for 
ten or fifteen minutes, and a longer time will 
not hurt it. Then hang it on the hook over 
the sink and let it drain thoroughly before 
returning it tothe window. ‘The fern ball 
wants plenty of light, but no direct sun. It 
should never, even in the summer, be hung 
out of doors, because it does not take kindly 
to draughts.—New York Tribune. 


sensilla 
Our Shipping Tomato. 


It is rather a singular fact that, among all 
the numerous varieties of the tomato to be 








tested ninety varieties in my experimental 
grounds), we have but one that stands out 
distinctly from all others as a shipping 
tomato, and that is the one bearing the 
rather singular name of “ Honor Bright.” 

The habit of this tomato in ripening is 
entirely exceptional and exceedingly inter- 
esting. The fruit, when of full size, changes 
toa light green color, next becomes of a 
striking waxy white; in its third stage a 
lemon color, and lastly ripening into a bright 
red scarlet. . 

It seems impossible in its waxy white 
stage that it could ever turn a brilliant scar- 
let. When in this wax-like stage the fruit 
is very hard and appears to be able to take, 
without injury, about as rough usage asa 
potato. From this stage in its progress 
towards ripeness a@ sufticient interval will 
elapse to ship the fruit to Europe and jback 
before it would be matured into the tender- 
skinned, red, ripe fruit. The fruits aye of 
good size, attractive in shape and of excel- 
lent growth. 

With me the variety has proven but mod- 
erately productive, but I have an impres- 
sion that on very rich ground it has 
cropped well. In the efforts that are being 
made to open foreign markets to our Ameri- 
can-grown tomatoes, it would be wise to 
begin with this very hardy sort, and when 
the experimental stage is fully passed, the 
more delicate-skinned varieties might be 
added, if it should, on the whole, be desir- 
able. J. J. H. GreGory. 
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——For the week the arrivals of beef for this 
market were very small, being but 128 cars and 


274 cars; same week a year ago 164 cars for Bos- 
ton and 98 cars for export, a total of 262 cars. 

—The Montreal Gazette says: ** The tone of 
the market for baled hay is strong on spot, and 
prices have scored another advance of fifty cents 
per ton, owing to the small offerings for which the 
demand is good. We quote: No. 1, $11.50 to $12; 
No. 2 do., 810.50 to $11, and clover, $9.50 to $10 per 
ton, in car lots on track.” 

——The world’s shipment of grain last week in- 
cluded 7,034,000 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries and 2,073,000 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States furnished 
4,282,000 bushels of wheat and 1,345,000 bushels of 
corn. 

— American capitalists are acquiring the Ley- 
land Line of ocean steamers of British owners. 

— Fast Boston bids fair to be the Liverpool of 
America, having the railroad terminals and the 
ocean docks and frontage. 

—FElectric power generated on the Yuba river, 
140 miles away. was used in operation of street 
ears in Oakland, Cal., Sunday. This is believed 
the longest transmission of electric power in the 
world. 

—Up to March 31, 1901, the war revenue act of 
June 13, 1898, had produced $289,504,447. 

—-Exports wheat and flour since July 1 have 
been 171.815,475, against’: 161,498,580 last year, and 
197,714,387 two years ago, showing over 10,000,000 
increase over last season, and 26,000,000 decrease 
compared with previous season. Crop compari- 
sons are 522,000,000, 547,000,000 and 675,000,000. Ex- 
ports, therefore, from a 25,000,000 less crop 
are 10,000,000 greater, and from = a_ 153,000.- 
000 «less crop. only 26,000,000 less. Better 
evidence could not be given of the ur- 
gency and extent of this year’s foreign de 
mand. Corn exports since July 1 have been 154,- 
643,000, against 169,792,000 last year, or 15,000,000 
decrease, and against 139,663,000 two years ago, or 
15,000,000 increase, showing the present movement 
to be exactly equal to the average of the past two 
years, 

Apples continue firm with a fair demand 
The season for exporting apples is over with no 
more to go forward, unless it be a few barrels on 
special orders. 

The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on April 27 included 48,352,000 
bushels of wheat, 19,295,000 bushels of corn, 12,- 
364,000 bushels of oats, 970,000 bushels rye and 
696,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 
week previous this is an increase of 1,453,000 
bushels of oats and a decrease of 1,516,000 bushels 
of wheat, 2,033,000 bushels of corn, 42,000 bushels 
of rye and 22,000 bushels of barley. The supply 
April 28, 1900, was 52,471,000 bushels of wheat 
21,917,000 bushels of corn, 7,987,000 bushels of oats, 
1,260,000 bushels of rye and 1,099,000 bushels of 
barley. 

—Pork provisions ‘are not further changed 
witha fair trade. Heavy backs $18.50, medium 
$17.50, long cut $19, lean ends $20.50, bean pork 
815, fresh ribs 11 cents, corned and fresh shoul- 
ders 9} cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 
94 cents, in pails 10} to 10} cents, hams 114 to 12 
cents, skinned hams 12 cents, sausages 94 cents, 
Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 164 to 17 
cents, boiled shoulders 12 cents, bacon 13} to 14) 
cents, bolognas 8 cents, pressed hams 114 cents 
raw leaf lard 10 cents, rendered leaf lard 10 cents, 
in pails 10} to 11 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose 
salt pork 10 cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 
8 cents, city dressed hogs 8% cents, country s} 
cents. 
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found in a seed catalogue (three years ago I | 


135 cars for export, a total of 263 cars; preceding | 
week 126 cars, with 148 carsfor export, a total of | 





——The New York canals open to. 
this year Tuesday, May 7. . x eee 

~—From Stockton, Cal., it is reported that the 
crop of red onions at San Joaquin is the largest 
ever grown. The yield will be 100,000 sacks. 
— is considerable demand from the middle 
——Egyptian onions are arriving in Boston via 
Liverpool per ocean steamers. 

——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $133,569, pre- 
vious week $212,800, similar week last year 
$152,499. The total value of exports of leather 
from this port since Jan. 1is $3,179,785, against 
$3,252,359 in 1900. 

The total shipments of boot, and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 76,126 cases, against 
86,547 cases last week, and 74,815 cases in the cor- 
responding week last year. The total shipments 
thus far in 1901 have been 1,469,282 cases, against 
1,547,219 cases in 1900. 

—The value of exports from Boston during 
the week ending April 26 was $3,136,672.as against 
$2,056,172 for the corresponding week last year. 
The value of the imports was $1,216,186,as against 

2,156,428, 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending April 27, 1901, included 74,050 pounds 
butter, 200,520 pounds cheese, and 172,130 pounds 
aleo. “or the same week last year the ex ports 
included 49 pounds butter, 93,024 pounds cheese 
and 61,395 pounds oleo. 

——The shipments of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2156 cattle, 2870 sheep, 4897 
quarters of beef from Boston, 1361 cattle, 3680 
sheep, 16,942 quarters of beef from New York, 
1524 cattle, 2125 sheep from Baltimore, 578 cattle, 
1000 quarters of beef from Philadelphia, 721 cattle, 
1400 sheep from Portlahd and 500 cattle from New- 
port News, a tot] of 6840 cattle, 10,075 sheep, 22,- 
839 quarters of beef from ali ports. Of this 1744 

cattle, 1400 sheep, 2889 quarters of beef went to 

London, 4470 cattle, 8110 sheep, 18,450 quarters of 
_ beef to Liverpool, 320 cattle to Glasgow, 296 cattle, 

450 sheep to Bristol, 1500 quarters of beef to 

Southampton, and 10 cattle, 115 sheep to Bermuda 

and West Indies. 

—The mutton market is quiet, with lambs 
rather easy. Veals are dull and easy. Spring 
lambs $3 to $7 each, fall lambs 6} to 9 cents, 
Brighton fancy 8 to 10 cents, muttons 7 to 9 cents, 
fancy and Brightons 8 to 10 cents, veals 4 tos 

: cents, fancy and Brightons 8 to 9 cents. 

—New York city is receiving 30,000 cases o 
eggs daily. 

— Beeswax sells at 27} to 28} cents per pound 
for prime domestic wax. 

In New York mess pork is $15.50 per-barrel, 
against $13.25 last year, hides native steers 10% 
cents to 11 cents now, as compared with 12} cents 
per pound a year ago. 

— Germany is our friend in wheat, but tries 
hard to kick our pork. 

——There was a heavy frost at San Jose, Cal., 

April 26, prunes suffering more than apricots. 
The grape crop is estimated at one-third of last 
year’s. 
The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing April 26 were valued at $3,136,672, and the 
imports at $1,216,186. Excess of exports $1,920,486 
For the corresponding week last year exports 
were $2,056,172, and imports $2,156,428. Since Jan. 
1 exports have been $47,464,926, and imports $20,- 
672,701. Excess of exports $26,792,225. For the 
corresponding time last year exports were $32,- 
169,559, and imports $29,140,963. Excess of exports 
$3,028,896. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


| For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
| and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


|No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
| Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTY FOR HORSES, 


Of the many skin diseases that animais 
are subject to there are none which can- 
not brought under control and 
Speedily Cured by the use of 


(LOS SERINE 














(TRADE ARK.) 


Its perfect reliabiiity 
ip ali the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from which horses suffer has been ai- 
tested to by those that have used it 
with the greatest satisfaction. Thor- 
ough clea. ness and smoothness of the 
skin, fg a ag appeararce of 
the hair, clean Pp. follow bathing and 
shampooing. Easily applied with a 
sponge. Value for privat: stables. 


PRICE, ¢.'.00, PREPAID, 


WaLsvrT KiDu« |.0., Box 2144, Boston, Masa, 
AT ALL DEALER. 

Lot of beautiful ausora 
Kittens in exquisite coiors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 


WALNUT RIDOB FARMS, 
Box 3144, Boston, Mass 














POULTRY KEEPING. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profite 


able Poultry Baising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
| Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
| Choice of Breeds; Care _of Poultry; Setting the 
‘Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—its dev ‘elopmeat 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding 


i] 
feodiog, eari and market these 
beautiful pte profitable birds. ‘Se 

The presen’ 





t book is an ve to fil = 
this Itis based upon tence 
of the most successful euperte tn turke 
growing, both as breeders of faacy 

of turkeys 

The prize-w out of nearly 
200 essays submi y the most success- 
ful ers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in 
locality. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 

MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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~The Pan-American is open. 
a_i 
All aboard for Sumatra and the eclipse. 
——_--o 
It is along time since suburban towns 
have been so interested in bookkeeping. 


a> 
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The man who likes the end seat in the 
open cars has had a day of preliminary 
practice. 
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Everybody is moving, even Ceres, Pomona 
and Flora, who haven’t moved for nearly 
forty years. y 
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President Angell suggests that if express- 
men -ish to keep their loads they had better 
begin by keeping a dog. 

The world is something over $31,000,000 in 
debt. Perhaps that is why so many “ men: 
of the world ’’ don’t pay their bills. 


a> 
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The men who sell spring flowers deserve 
success, if not a subsidy, for the charm lent 
by their wares to the business parts of the 
city. 





> +. 

With the new stage line and the Elevated 
both in operation, Bostonians will have a 
good opportunity to test all kinds of trans- 
portation. 





Gunboat Bancroft has arrived at the Navy 
Yard, and been berthed preparatory to being 
stripped. The usual order of events seems 
to be a little reversed. 
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Admiral Dewey’s Chinese servant had 
the celebration of Dewey Day almost to 
himself, but who would have thought it 
three years ago. 





»~ 
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After the record-breaking run of the Sax- 
onia it must have seemed a particularly long 
time between anchorage in quarantine and 
final arrival at the home dock. 

Fewer novels and more room for weightier 
literature is the question that Mr. Lincoln, 
president of the Public Library board of 
trustees, has now to consider. 


a> 








By the methods adopted;in the census 
enutheration, the farmer sometimes gets 

: eredit for a success in his business, and as a 
‘ producer of wealth for the country, to which 
he is not really entitled. Thus he gives in 
the amount of hay, grain and roots that he 
grows, and then he tells the amount of beef, 
pork, mutton and wool produced, his dairy 


products, and his eggs and poultry, and if 


he is a pretty good farmer it may be that the 
hay, grain and roots have all been used on 
the farm to create the meat and the dairy 
products, and perhaps these last have ‘been 
' used to feed those who have done the work. 
If he grows a thousand dollars worth of food 
for his animals, and uses it up to make 
another thousand dollars worth of food 
for the family and the hired help, the census 
gives him credit for producing $2000 worth, 
when he really has only earned a living for 
himself and those dependent upon him. We 
have supposed an extreme case that we 
might show how this system of double enu- 
meration may show an apparent good in- 
come from farming, when really the farmer 
at the year’s end will scarcely have one coin 
to chink against another in his pocket, and 
this fictitious statement of his income is 
made a basis for the valuation and taxation 
of his farm and stock. 

The Live Stock World tells of a farmer 
who wishes to know where he can go to buy 
cheap land, as he has only 100 acres and 
says, ‘‘ you know a man cannot accumulate 
anything farming on that amount of land.’ 
Possibly he could not get rich very rapidly 
if he devoted himself and the land entirely 
to the raising of live stock, but there are 
men who succeed in getting a good living by 
farming on much less than that area. Mar- 
ket gardeners make as much money on four 
or five acres under intensive cultivation as 
the average farmer in this section does on a 
hundred acres,and we have known men with 
the hundred acres, who depended upon a few 
of the best acres to help them to pay the taxes 
on the rest of the farm. ‘A little farm 
well tilled, a little barn well filled,” was 
a part of what one poetical farmer thought 
most desirable, and he may have been a 
better farmer than poet. We haye found 
plenty of employment fairly profitable to 
ourself and another, sometimes more than 
one other, on a field of less than three acres, 
and have found it hard work to support a 
family on a farm of more than three huudred 
acres. We pity the man who thinks he can- 











The new ship canal is advancing rapidly, | 
and it is now expected that by the Fourth of 
July sLips will be sailing between Castle 
Island and Governor’s. 

Tattooing is reported to be the latest 
fashion among New York belles and beaux. | 
Once again, let us all thank heaven for Bos 
ton’s conservatism ! 


-~ 
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Boston “culture” is turning to horticult- 
ure these days, what with the regular May 
festivals at the beginning of the month and 
the big flower show at the end of it. 
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Now that the spring is with us, there are 
some people old-fashioned enough to miss 
the familiar red-coated harbinger of summer 
who used to travel with the hand organ. 


— 
i all 

















Seldom does crime bear the marks of evil ; 
literature so noticeably as in the case | 


those New Jersey boys who used their 


stolen five-dollar bill to light their cigarettes. | 
e er 7 body need to be resigned to the thoughts of 


rm | 
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The golden Adams is soon to leave Boston. | 


According to the printed word ‘‘ it is doubt- 
fulif any other artistic creation ever so 
moved the Boston public.” But why a 
** creation? ”’ 


2 
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That new pistol that has been recently 
adopted bythe United States Army Board 
of Ordnance and discharges 116 bullets a 
minute makes the romantic six-shooter seem 
very far behind the times. 

—-“Y—---2 


The nose for news is an excellent thing in 
some ways, but it is unfortunate that it 
scented the possibility of getting so many 
graduate opinions regarding that proposed 
LL. D. for President McKinley. 
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not make money on one hundred acres. He 
must be in too much haste to get rich, or so 
limited in his market as not to be able to 
choose his crops for profit, and if the latter 
is the case the matter will be worse when he 
goes where land is cheaper. 

>> 

Being and Not Being. 


With cant remarks on being “resigned ”’ 
we are all more or less familiar. When the 
kind friend goes to condole with the wife of 
a man who has been struck down in the 
midst of youth and love and happiness, the 
friend more often than not begs the newly 
bereaved one to be “‘resigned.”? Resigned 
to what, pray? To the certainty that her 
husband’s promising career has been inter- 
rupted before its consummation? To the 
loneliness that will now be her sad lot? Or 
to the fearful thought that her dear one has 
entered into another and an unwelcome 
stage of his eternal life? 

Surely not that last thing, the reader ex- 
claims, horror stricken. Why should any- 





immortality for oneself or for another? Im- 
mortality is a blessing. The world has ever 
; welcomed the assurance of eternal life as it 
| welcomes nothing else that the wisdom of 


_ the ages holds out to us as worthy of hope. 


|In those moments when the soul is most 


| bowed down with the cares of this world 
and a keen sense of the deceitfulness of 
riches, it turns instinctively to the restful 
thought of 
‘ A land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign, 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 
| So speaks the sincere believer,and the faith- 
‘ful Christian chorus gloriously echoes his 
| sentiments. 
Yet there are people, it seems, who really 
and truly regard the thought of immortality 


Wellesley renews her childhood yearly, ! #8 burden. The Boston Society of Psychi- 


but one doubts if the majority of the grave 
and reverend seniors of the institution get 
as much pleasure from their dolls as did the 
wife of Mr. Ibsen’s ‘“‘ Master-Builder.”’ 
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People who object to winding their watches 
every day will hardly sympathize with the 


Bohemian watchmaker of Chicago, who has | 


spent twenty years making a wonderful 
clock, and declares himself content to spend 
the rest of his life watching its mechanism 
operate. 


“iin 


¥ Professionalism again raises its head in 
intercollegiate baseball. This time we are 
glad to note that neither Harvard, Yale nor 
Princeton is implicated. Professionalism 
has had such severe treatment in these in- 
stitutions that it is likely to remain quies- 
cent for some little time to come, 
i inl 

The Thomas J. McKee library has suc- 
ceeded the French library in public interest. 
Such a collection of good old dramatic 
literature has rarely been offered. The 
opportunity for philanthropy to purchase a 
dramatic library and offer it entire to some 
institution of learning is one of the things 
that it is a pity to see lost. 
—_-<>-- 

The comic weeklies are in danger of suf- 
fering a severe blow in the abolition of the 
plumber’s helper. The latter individual is 
almost a classic object for American humor. 
Before it i Fy finally laid, his ghost will appear 
many times to the mind struggling for a 
“new ”’ and amusing thought. Meantime 
the plumbers’ strike is full of suggestion. 
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The wave of reform that started in 
Gloucester has spread to Lynn. Such move- 
ments work outward like the waves made 
by dropping a pebble in a mill pond, not be- 
cause the neighboring parts of the mill pond 
have any desire to be agitated, but because 
the ripple is formed of disreputable human- 
ity temporarily on the move. 
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** To think of love is to love. 

‘© To love is to be lovable. 

** The lovable compel the love of others. 

** Do you love? 

** Do you not desire to be loved ?” 

The above “‘ logic ’”’ represents the mental- 
ity of No. 1, Vol. L., of the latest addition to 
the magazines, and it is a magazine witha 
purpose, too. 





The continued rains during the whole 
month of April, aggregating nearly double 
the average monthly rainfall, dispel the il- 
lusion that the cutting of forest trees in New 
England has seriously diminished the rainfall 
of this section. We shall have to make fur- 
ther investigations into Nature’s secrets, and 
pezhaps discover some more important and 
powerful influence on the rainfall than the 
spruces and pines and hemlocks of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 


cal Research has recently sent out a series 
' of questions designed to feel and register 

the public pulse as regards this matter of 

eternal life, and from the answers that they 

have received it is clear that by no meansall 
‘men wish to live forever. In almost every 

case the man who is averse tothe thought of 
|immortality denies its existence. To his 
own satisfaction he applies the converse of 
Cwsar’s remark, ‘‘We believe what we 
wish to believe.’”’ But there are others who, 
persuaded that they must live forever, look 
forward without any thrill of joy to the life 
which is eternal. In other words, there are 
in these days many men and women who see 
no rest even in the grave. One of the most 
affecting stories that Howells has written in 
many years deals witha man who is striving 
with what courage he can muster to bear up 


, under the depressing consciousness of an 
, onerous immortality. 


This poor old fellow 
was tired. Life had long been joyless to 
him, and the thonght of carrying forever the 
weight of his own disappointments was so 
terrible as to send him to the grave much 
sooner than he would otherwise have gone. 
Was there hope or despair in Byron’s 
heart when he wrote: 
I feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal 
Like the eternal thunder of the deep 
Into my ears this truth, ‘‘ Thou livest forever!” 
Byron was certainly weary of life before 
death came to him. Was he admitting what 


. The Stimulus 
of Pure Blood 


That is what is required by every 
organ of the body, for the proper per- 
formance of its functions. 








It prevents biliousness, dyspepsia, 
constipation, kidney complaint, rheu- 
matism, catarrh, nervousness, weak- 
ness, faintness, pimples, blotches, and 
all cutaneous eruptions. 


It perfects all the vital processes. 


W. P. Keeton, Woodstock, Ala., took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla to make his blood pure. He 
writes that he had not felt well but tired for 
some time. Before he had finished the first 
bottle of this medicine he felt better and 
when he had taken the second was like 
another man— free from that tired feeling 
and able to do his work. 


Hood’s Sarsapariliia 


Promises to cure and keeps the 
Accept no substitute, but 





promise. 
j get Hood’s today. 


he would rather not have admitted when he are about 98 
wrote the lines quoted ? 
Undoubtedly it will be a new thought to 1901, 


per cent. of the whole, our ¢x- 
ports for the nine months ending March 3}, 
exceeded those of same months in 1900 


many,—this that some men do not care for by very nearly $5,000,000, cattle increased 


wish to live even if they could make their tallow $160,000 more. 
own individual brand of heaven. 


happy in this life would seem to wish their as imitation butter gained from $302,461 in 
heaven to give them change, and those who 1900 to $330,531 in 1901, but oleo oil from 
have not been happy shrink with unspeak- $7,320,897 to $8,189,565. Of dairy products 
able horror from the contemplation of an butter was nearly $1,500,000 more an 
existence ‘‘more or less like this one,” to nearly $500,000 more than a year ago. 
drop for a moment into the odd lingo of the ton is only given from the beginning of 
questionnaire. 
Time was when the church’s exhortations exceeded same months a 


of hell. Of late years they have been based increase in the quantity by 124,000,000 


neither birch rod nor candy to promise him. $4,000,000. 
But this need not be a misfortune after all, 
for may it not gradually lead men to be good 
forthe sake of goodness and to avoid evil 
because evil is abhorrent to them ? 


> 
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Caution in Buying Millet Seed. 


My correspondence has made evident the 
fact that agents are canvassing this State 
ithe selling seed at an exorbitant price under 
Preparing Weol for Market. such names as Brazilian millet and Egyptian 
To get the full value for our wool it must millet. Samples of this seed, which have 
be washed. The difference between the been sent at my request, appear to be noth- 
prices of washed and unwashed wool is so jng more nor less than Pearl millet. It may 
great that it pays the grower every time to be, of course, that itis some special strain 
wash it. Good delaine wool will not shrink or variety of the Pearl millet species. It is, 
one-third, which prices quoted in the market of course, a further possibility that the 
seem to indicate. There are many ways Of value of the seed is as great as it is repre- 
washing, however, which do not prove suc- gented. 
cessful. I have seen some housed breeding , I am, however, so frequently asked for an 
ewes washed so that the discoloration which opinion concerning these millets that I de- 
appeared only in patches before fhe opera- cide it to be expedient for me tosay that it 
tion was distributed all through the wool, ' seems to me to be very improbable that these 
practically injuring its quality to a consid-' millets will be found to be worth the price 
erable extent. By distributing the color all ' charged for them. Should farmers desire to 
through the wool it was given a dingy ap- | experiment with something of the kind it is 
pearance which immediately excited the sus- suggested that they will do well to try Pearl 
picions of the buyers. ‘millet, which, under that name, can be 





Nevertheless, the careful preparation of 
the wool for market is as essential today as 
any other feature of the business. In the 
northern wool-growing sections cold weather 
and cold water often make the work late 
in the season, and this sometimes proves 
quite a disadvantage. Probably what is 
needed as much as anything else in every 
good wool-growing section of the country is 
a co-operating scouring house. This would 
solve the problem and save to the farmers a 
considerable part of the profit that now goes 
to the commission men. It would cost little 
to send the wool to such a house and have it 
scoured ready for market. Scoured wool 
sells so much higher that the profits in some 
instances would be increased from twenty to 
fifty per cent. Such a scouring house could 
be conducted in almost any good sheep -rais- 
ing district on the commission plan. It would 
pay both tthe farmers and the commission 
men. The two could agree on a fair commis- 
sion for scouring the wool, and the farmers 
could easily keep such a house running. In 
fact, it would draw upon a wide neighbor- 
hood, for it would pay the growers to have 
their wool scoured at home on a fixed basis, 
and then ship it to market in this con- 
dition. As it is now the unscoured, un- 
washed wool is always purchased at such 
low prices that there is a very wide margin 
of profits left for somebody to make before 
the wool is finally made up into cloth. There 
are too many middlemen who must get their 
pay. By disposing of afew of these the 
grower would receive more, and the con- 
sumer would actually be charged less for 
his manufactured product. A good scouring 
house would save washing, which is some- 
times an expensive process, and also save 
loss in other ways. A house of this kind 
located right in the heart of a wool-growing 
country could easily calculate upon handling 
from ten to fifteen million pounds of wool 
annually. 








ee ae 
intelligent Swine Feeding. 


There is quite a revolution going on in 
swine feeding, which must not only havea 
beneficial effect upon the health of the ani- 
mals, but upon the quality of the pork. We 
are still inclined to consider quantity more 
than quality in this feeding, but gradually 
we may expect to see the old methods of 
feeding the animals with slops give way to 
something like what may be called a refined 
and civilized diet. A good deal of the prejuf 
dice existing against pork in the past was 
due to this slipshod and careless method of 
feeding the swine. Any old thing was con- 
sidered good enough for the pigs, and the 
pens and feeding trough were in many in 
stances so literally dirty and filthy that i 
nauseated one to look at either from the in 
side. People who were fond of pork vowed 
they would never eat it again after looking 
ina filthy pigpen and seeing the kind o 
food the animals devoured. As a partial 
excuse for this the pig was said to be dirty 
and filthy by habit and nature, and that it 
preferred to grub its food from dirt and 
mud. 

This theory is not sustained by actual 
practice. Turn the pigs out into a clover 
field, and they will keep as clean as the 
cows; but if you shut them up into narrow 
pens where they do not get the food they 
need, they cannot help from getting dirty 
Confine human beings in the same narrow 
quarters and they would prove almost as 
filthy in their habits. It is the artificial life 
we gave to the pigs that made them degen- 
erates. 

Swine feeding should be just as clean and 
wholesomely intelligent as that of any other 
farm animal. The quality of the food must 
indeed be considered. Do not dump great 
tquantities of refuse in the pen, and then if 
the animals clean it all up rest content with 
the idea that they have made good pork off 
of food that cost you nothing. Sometimes 
he pigs will eat a great amount to find a 
very little nourishment. I have seen such 
slops turned into a pen where the pigs quickly 
devoured it all eagerly, but when they had 
finished I calculated they had about half 
enough to eat, although they were stuffed 
full. There was little or no nourishment in 
the food. Now the pigs do need a good deal 
in quantity, but there must be some quality 
also. If we feed them on thehusks we must 
add grain or milk or other good food in fair 
proportion to give them the nourishment 
they require. We cannot expect to make 
good pork or bacon out of leaves and the 
barnyard rakings. If we could pork would 
goagood deal lower than itis today, and 
farmers would be quickly doubling their 
profits. Yeta little intelligent feeding will 
enable us to dispose of slops and other 
cheap foods to advantage. It is all in bal- 
ancing the ration so we do not cheat our- 
selves by trying to cheat the swine. 


Export to March 31, 1901. 


We have received from the Bureau of 
Statistics a statement of the principal ex- 
ports for March and up to March 31 of the 
principal exports from this country, and 
comparing them with previous years. We 
will give a few figures to show the increase 
in our export trade. Of breadstuffs the value 











from the principal custom districts, which 


bought at about ten or twelve cents per 
pound. Five to eight pounds is sufficient 
for an acre. 

Pearl millet is emphatically a hot weather 
plant. It belongs to a wholly different 
species from the ordinary millets, being 
much coarser and taller under good condi- 
tions. The head in general appearance re- 
sembles cat-o’nine-tails, whence this millet 
is sometimes called Cat-tail millet, or Bul- 
rush millet. As grown here wefind this mil- 
let to start very slowly. It makes a heavy 
growth after the weather becomes hot, stool- 
ing abundantly. If cut early it may under 
some conditions prove valuable for green feed 
or possibly for the silo, but if allowed to 
approach maturity it becomes very hard, 
tough and woody. I cannot believe that 
under any circumstances it would make 
good hay, and it has seemed to me from 
what I have seen of it that under average 
conditions Indian corn is likely to prove 
more valuable whether for green feeding or 
for ensilage. 

I desire to state, however, that the soils 
on College Farm are, for the most part, me- 
dium loam or moderately heavy loams. On 
lighter, warmer soils this millet would per- 
haps do better. One correspondent, writing 
last autumn, expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the results of one sea- 
son’s trial. I desire further to say 
that certainly under such soil conditions 
as exist on this farm it is expedient to sow 
this millet in drills rather than broadcast. 
With broadcast sowing here I think the 
weeds would outgrow and stifle it since its 
early growth is so very slow. Under the 
very best conditions the millet requires a 
very long season. I think it can seldom 
ripen seed in this latitude. It has never got 
beyond the blossom before frosts with us. 

WILLIAM P. Brooks, 


Professor of Agriculture, Amherst, Mass. 
Si anal 








Government Free Seeds. 


The New York Journal has been making 
an investigation of the seed packages sent 
out by the Department of Agriculture, and 
in the issue of April 12 it made the follow- 
ing statements, which perhaps are not 
needed to prove the whole system of sending 
out seeds isa foolish one, but which show 
that the Government is not only wasting 
the money appropriated, but is being 
swindled also by thoseto whom it awarded 
the contract. 

In packages which have already been sent 
out allof the important portions of the 
specifications have been absolutely ignored. 

‘* Instead of named varieties of vegetables, 
the packages are merely marked ‘Selected 
variety.’ 

“Instead of the quantities in each bein 
as required by the specifications, almost 
every package contains much less. 

** Packages of cucumber seed were to run 
eighty to the pound. Those weighed run 
104 to the pound. Onion seed, which should 
run ninety-six to the pound, takes 106; peas, 
which should run 160 to the bushel, run 304, 
and sweet corn packages take 290 to the 
bushel, where they should take only sixty. 

‘“ Packages marked with the names of 
high-priced tobacco seeds contain only cheap 
vegetable seeds, while none show contents 
such as were called for by the printed list 
upon them. ’ 

‘“* Many contained cheap seeds of varieties 
not called for at all under the contract.” 

“This contract was let for about $78,000,’’ 
said the president of the league yesterday, 
‘Sand calls for the distribution of sixteen or 
seventeen millions of packages of seeds. 

‘¢ Filling the contract as it is now being 
filled can be done for one-half the money 
and at a profit. 

“* If the same system or inspection prevails 
as up to this year, some one connected with 
the Agricultural Department must be in col- 
lusion with the packers to get the seeds now 
being sent out passed. 

‘‘ It isa fraud upon the people and upon 
the Government.’’ 

In regard to this, Burnet Landreth, as sec- 
retary of the Wholesale Seedsmen’s League, 
has issued a notice to the effect that the 
statement is substantially correct. 

Secretary Wilson should explain matters. 


-~ 
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Creameries and the Milk Test System. 


The creameries are in full swing again 
and the Babcock tester hums merriiy. The 
patron, however, does not always hum as 
merrily when he gets his creamery check. 

There are several reasons why his song is 
apt to be pitched in a minor key. His cows 
may be no good, or his feeding practice 
poor, or his barns may be ill-constructed. 
Often, however, the ‘“‘ test ’’ seems at fault, 
and that brings on some vigorous language. 

The creamery may or may not be wrong 
in this matter. If samples are properly 
taken after prolonged stirring or by means 
of the automatic device; if the operator is 
licensed and the glass apparatus is tested 
according to the State law; if the centrifugal 
machine is of the steam type and is run full 
speed and full time; if the operator is hon- 


eternal life. And the answers to the Psychi- nearly 48,000 in number and $5,500,000 in 
cal Research questions will also make clear value, canned beef decreased about $1,000,000 
the truth that most men have no conception, and fresh beef increased nearly the same, 
whatever, of the kind of life they would salt beef was about $362,000 more and. 

In hog products 
The old bacon decreased nearly $1,000,000 in value, 
idea of harps and walls of gold has passed while hams increased more than $1,750,000 
away, and nothing tangible has come to and salt pork nearly $2,000,000 and lard 
take its place. Those who have been very nearly $3,000,000. Exports of oleomargarine 


upon man’s hope of Heaven. When man pounds and an advance of two centsa pound make sure on all these points. 
ceases to care for Heaven, there remains in average price. Mineral oils decreased by insist on accurate sampling. If he is selling 










GASOLENE ENGINE 


FOR PUMPING, FARM WORK, SAW MILLS, GRIST MILLS, ELECTRIC LIGHTin- 
QUARRIES, AIR COMPRESSING, HOISTING, AND IN FACT FoR any PURPr 
WHERE LITTLE OR MUCH POWER IS WANTED. LIGHT SIZES FoR LAUNCH E< 

We have special adaptations of these engines for pumping for Farms and Country ks: - 


CHARLES J. JACER COMPANy 
174 HICH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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est as well as competent, and does as well as 


dcheese he knows; if he uses a balance to weigh the 
Cot- cream into the test bottles before testing ; if 
the figures are returned as made and are not 
trade year, Sept. 1, but the seven ‘months juggled with; then the results are probably 
year ago by more right, and the patron should look for the 


to goodness were based upon the laity’s fear than $62,000,000, which was partly due to an , »eam in his own eye. 


‘The creamery patron, however, should 
He should 


separator cream he should not rest until 
the cream is weighed instead of being meas- 
ured into the test bottle, since thus only can 
justice be done a cream carrying twenty-five 
or more per cent. of fat. It means a little 
more bother tothe operator, but is entirely 
practicable and the apparatus is inexpensive. 
And it means the difference between right 
and wrong. 

A good many patrons, doubtful as to the 
accuracy of creamery returns, send sam 
ples to the Vermont Experiment Station for 
its free analysis. The station gladly re- 
sponds to these calls, but urges: 

1. That requests be made in advance for 
directions for sampling, in order that re- 
sults may be more certainly correct. 

2. That express charges be prepaid. 

3. That names be placed on packages for 
purposes of identification. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Secretary Wilson, in awarding the con- 
tract for furnishing seeds for next season’s 
supply, has made a radical change in the 
administration of the seed-distribution ser- 
vice by placing the entire work in the 
charge of Prof. B. T. Galloway, as director 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Under 
the new plan, trained scientists, of whom 
thereis a large number in the new plant 
bureau, will make a thorough observation 
and inspection of the seeds. They will go, 
itis stated, to the contractor’s plant in 
Toledo, O., with a special view to seeing 
that the seeds are of new varieties and are 
clean of weeds. The bureau will also direct 
the distribution of all the seeds. Of course, 
the scientists are not expected to ascertain 
the number of votes this distribution will 
gain for the individual congressman. 





The Secretary of Agriculture is ever on the 
move toward procuring some improvement 
in agricultural pursuits or some new species 
of plant which will benefit the farmer. 
Now he is after what kinds of rice can be 
grown on high land without irrigation, what 
legumes can be used for forage for animals 
used in the rice industry, and a host of other 
kindred questions. The agent entrusted to 
this exploration work will probably be 
Professor Knapp of Louisiana, who returned 
abcut a year ago from an official trip to the 
Orient. 

Secretary Wilson believes that the future 
will find this country in the first rank of 
rice-growing countries, and the coming mis- 
sion to the East with a view to gathering in- 
formation on the whole subject is expected 
to yield good results. 


The Department of Agriculture has in 
press at this time the Year Book, which 
when issued, will no doubt be in great de- 
mand by agriculturists all over the country. 
In connection with the matter of its issuance, 
Mr. Joseph A. Arnold of the division of 
publications has made some suggestions 
which should be remembered by all farm- 
ers. 

** Each year,’”’ said Mr. Arnold, “as soon 
as it is learned that the Year Book has been 
issued, we are besieged by thousands upon 
thousands of requests fora copy. Each and 
every one of these must be answered, and 
not wishing to make any exceptions, they all 
must be refused. The reason for this, that of 
the five hundred thousand copies which are 
printed we only receive thirty thousand for 
the use of our correspondents and _ assist- 
ants. The other 470,000 is the allotment of 
the senators and representatives for their 
own personal distribution. It would bea 
great help to this division if the farmers 
who desire to obtain a copy would apply 
directly to their senators or representative. 
The books are given to the members of Con- 
gress for their own use, and it is a favor and 
a pleasure to them, I am sure, to send their 
constituents a copy. 


A part of the United States exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition, says ex-Major Henry E. 
Alvord in the forthcoming Year Book, which 
was most creditable in itself and attracted 


—— 
such as rabbits and mice. and 
various kinds. Against veget,},), 
afford little, if any, protection. |, 
their efficiency is shown in th. 
of noxious mammals and in sec. 
of their work in dollars and c+): 
of determination, but carefy) 
brought out much of practical | 
in ascertaining approximately tu \ 
each species is harmful or helpfu 
tion to the orchard. 


s of 





It is this class of study to which, | 
has devoted such attention and «1, 
which he writes at length in th« 
ing Year Book of the Departime:): 
culture. 


A sort of damper upon the ent). 
the young American is the state 
with the exception of the pumpkin .:; 
grapes and small fruits, a few forac. 
grasses and nativedrug plants, «y. 
required for the manifold needs o} 
sified farming industry and grow ; 
commercial scale inthe United Stare. | s: 
been introduced from foreign county: 

Guy E. Mires; 
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Deafness Cannot be Cured 
by local applications, as they cannot 1: 
diseased portion of the ear. There is «> e 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by coins: 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused | 
flamed condition of the mucous lini. 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in sayy. 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear; 
and when it is entirely closed Deafnes- 
result, and unless the inflammation can ike; 
out and this tube restored to its normal eonditinn, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cas: 





often are caused by catarrh, which is r 
but an inflamed condition of the muc 
faces. 


We will give One Hundred Dollars for any ease 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can ; 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars 
free. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Tolesi 
ta Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


0 


16 Casen of Scours. 

One of the most interesting places at Hood 

Farm is the calf stable. Recently, when it was 
being cleansed and disinfected, sixteen of the 
calves were taken with scours. Hood Farm (al! 
Scour Cure was given at once, and inside of a day 
fifteen of the cases had been checked and the re- 
maining one has since recovered. This remedy i. 
prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 
is advertised in another column. 
We are indebted to C. S. Pratt, Reading, Mass 
for the artistic cut of a collection of colored 
Dahlias on first page. Mr. Pratt grows al! thes: 
varieties. 





Don’t think less of your system than you d 
your house. Giveit a thorough cleansing, t 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Dr. A. L. Stanwood of Rumford Falls‘ 
Me., was recently offered $500 for two fillies, 
one and two years old respectively. The: 
are by Alclayune, and their dam was by 
Albrino, a son of Almont. Their breeding 
is in similar lines to that of Nelldora, that 
was sold not long since for $2500. Nelldora 
was by Alclayone, and her dam, Louviska, 
was by Constellation, a son of Almont. 





FOR THIRTY YEARS 


our Force Pumps have been th: 
ers in New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMP 


works easily, throws a steady =tr 
does not drip or freeze. It isbultt 
last and hence isa valuable purc! 

We also sell Wind Mills, Tank- 
Gas Engines, besides all Wate: 
ply Goods, 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 


236 CONCRESS ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR SALE AT ONCE. 


Retail milk route of 35 cans, in suburbs of | 
Price reasonable. Horses, wagon, etc.. inc 


W. G. H., Box 2314, Boston. 


The Minute Man and Sample Strawberry 


The best Northern Grown and Free f! I 
Asparagus Roots, also Nursery stock of a 
tions, Vegetable and Greenhouse plants. Sen for tes 
price list to GEORGE F. WHEELER, 
Telephone Connection. Concord, Mass. 


STANDARD PEARS 


All popular kinds at your own figures. ‘WV: 
heavy stock. Asparagus two year. Chee: 
WHITING NURSERY COMPANY. 
457 Blue Hill Avenue, Boston, Mis: 





much attention, was the small collection of 
natural milk and cream in commercial form. 
Three enterprising dairies engaged in city 
milk supply upon modern methods contrib- 
uted milk and cream in small quantities every 
two or three weeks, so that this was an al- 
most continuous feature of the exhibit. Reg- 
ular delivery bottles (quarts, pints and half 
pints) were used, the only extra precautions 
being to use two paper caps instead of 
one, and to cover these with parxaftin so as to 
absolutely exclude air. Generally it not 
only arrived in goo condition, but re- 
mained sweet for some days afterwards, 
being quite sound on the fifteenth, eigh- 
teenth, and sometimes on the twentieth day 
after leaving the cow. Foreign visitors and 
expert milk dealers on the jury were hard 
to convince that nothing but “cleanliness 
and cold’? were used to preserve these 
products. 

No other country except France attempted | 
to show natural milk andcream. The French 
exhibits of natural milk and cream were in | 
striking contrast with those from the United 


States. Atjthe many show there was not a 
single one ofgthese_local exhibits which was 
fit to use the day after reaching the grounds, 
and even in the moderate temperature of the 
May and September shows the French prod- 
ucts were all sour on the second or third 
day. But there were the natural products 
from America, just as they would be de- 
livered to consumers in New York and Chi- 
cago, still perfectly sweet a fortnight after 
being bottled and after a summer journey 
of three thousand to four thousand miles. 
Assistant Biologist F. E. L. Beal of the 
Department of Agriculture, in commenting 
upon ‘How Birds Affect the Orchard,” 
says: That birds sometimes inflict injuries 
upon orchard trees and their products isa 
fact with which évery fruit grower is 
familiar, but itis not so well known that 
they are frequently of great service in de- 


stroying enemies of the orchard, and yet the | 28° 


aid they render in this subtler way far more 

than offsets the harm that is so apparent. 
The enemies with which the fruit grower 

has to contend, aside from the elements and 


the birds themselves, may be divided into | > 


three categories: Vegetable parasites, such 
as fungi and bacteria; certain mammals, 





PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line S ro 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for Kinds 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for °-\5s 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. ©! was 
on terms. Good markets. Climate } und 
healthy. Agreeable year round. F 


Send for information to M. V. RICHAR!~ 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C.,«! 
. M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial De} ‘9 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, bos 
Mass. 
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ISN’T IT A 
how gies companies’ agents ‘‘go on'’ * 
or 


PAGE, trying to show how their fences @ 
good, better? They've got a hard jo! 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIA’. 


TO SETTLE AN ESTATE. 


One hundred and {fifty-acre farm for 53! 
miles from Brattleboro on the main road: - r 
station; rural delivery; cream taken a! | aa 
house two stories, French roof, broad pit: \ 
sides, painted white, green blinds. sur’ ; 
lovely shade of maple and elms; contain: 
finished in hard wood, marble mantels. 
fireplaces, splendid hard-wood floors, Ve) 
for doing work. This house cost to Puli. 
9 . Cornering on to this house > ~"— ne 

carriage room, woodshed and too! he on 

is a horse barn 30x40 feet, 12 horse > 
grain and harness room, room for 1) tro, 
4 feet, topacey ie. All 
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Blue 
cents in silver or stamps. : 
once. GUNN a CO., Brattlebor. 
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The Markets, 


gosTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. — 


LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
-the week ending May 8, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
S340 120 28,664 2968 
7611 160 26,587 2989 


ARRIVALS OF 


3500 
4073 
Prices on Northern Cattle. 
vor hundred pounds on total weight of 

\w and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
a <\ was.7d; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
thi city. $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 

some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
stern steers, 4f.@6e. 

_\ vp YounG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 

7 ,. s40a48; faney milch cows, $50@65; 

d dry, $12.@25. 
<—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 

%~:; two year olds, $14@30; three year 
ix HO). 

“ rer pound, live weight, 2)@3c; extra, 

sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
rs, 44 a bye. 

| Hogs—Per pound, 5j@é6te, live weight; 

vholesale, ——; retail, $2.00@6.50; country 

lows, 7a The. 

CALVES—3h adhe P tb. 

r ~ -Brighton, 6@7e P th; country lots, 5@5se. 

SKINS —600 @$1.20; dairy skins, 40.@60c. 

w—Brighton, 4@5e p tb; country lots, 

Hoe. 


}"} . 


Hogs Veals Horses 
3.575 2301 565 
25,089 667 140 


Cattle. Sheep. 


Sheep 
8321 
19 


Cattle 
Watertown. .10M 
2466 
Cattle. Sheep. 
UMaine. J Fa Brighton. 
Brighton. S Henry 6 
Ppa cares ” 2 J T Molloy 9 
} Bros 
- I» Holt & Son 
Harris & Fel- 


23 
21 Canada. 

At Watertown. 
ows 19 J A Hathaway 154 
Vardwell & Me- 
. int re as 
DG Lougee 
A W stanley 
FW Hill 
EF Chapman 
Cobb & Tracey 


2 Massachusetts. 
7 At Watertown. 
5 JS Henry 
7 WA Bardwell 10 14 
4 OH Forbush 9 
4 W F Dennen 4 
Sturtevant & 
Haley 2 


. hire. 2 
New Hamps F L Howe 2 


At Brighton. 


Neal 22 At Brighten. 
aC Ross 6 JS Henry 76 (19 
WG Brown 14 H A Gilmore 13 
AtcVNED™& Wool Scattering 
Co. R Connors 15 
4 F Jones 8 C D Lewis 9 
T shay 8 W Mills 18 
Ed Sargent 13. 2 HE Eames 10 


J P Day 4 
D A Walker 12 
J T Moroney 3 
W A Kicker 10 


Western. 
At Brighten. 
Armour & Co 425 
Morris Beef Co. 867 
510 
128 


Courser & San- 

born o 

At Watertown. 
W Reed§ 180 
Breck & Wood 35 600 
W F Wallace 57 60 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. e 
A Williamson 14 Swift & Co 
Fred Savage 10 30 SS Learned 
HN Jenne 1 Sieesevent *. ; 
NH Woodward 7 aley 2 
AtN ED’ & Weel AINED™M& Weel 


- hors, 14; C. D, Lewis, 6: W. Mills, 6; H. E. Eames, 
5; J. P. Day, 50; D. A. Walker, 7. 
New York—N. E. D. M. & W. Co., 300; D. 
Fisher, 162. 
| Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2466 cattle, 25,089 hogs, 19 sheep, 
667 calves, 140 horses. From West, 2043 cattle, 
24,900 hogs, 140 horses; Maine, 117 cattle, 45 hogs, 
201 calves; New Hampshire, 42 cattle, 2 hogs, 48 
calves; Vermont, 15 cattle, 12 hogs, 58 calves; 
Massachusetts, 250 cattle, 19 sheep, 130 hogs, 360 
calves. 

Tuesday—There were less cattle on the market, 
which should have effected the market favorably, 
but as butchers failed in the city to sell out read- 
ily last week, they were not in condition to pay 
as much into jc tb, and that difference was 
effected. The decline was noticed on all grades. 
H. A. Gilmore sold 13 beef cows at 3hc, that natu- 
rally would have brought 3}3c last week. D. G. 
Lougee sold 4 oxen, of 3290 and 2400 ths, at 5ic; 1 
steer, of 1060 ths, at 23c._ P. A. Berry sold 2 beef 
cows, Of 2420 ths, at 4c; 1 cow, of 870 tbs, at 3}c; 3 
cows, 2040 tbs, at 2c. D. A. Walker, 2 cows, 2480 
| Ibs, at 3c; 3cows, 3580 tbs, at 2}c. J. H. Neal sold 
4 cattle, of 4500 ths, at 44c. M. D. Holt & Son, 2 
oxen, Of 3460 tbs, at 5c. +E. E. Chapman, 4 cows, 
- 900 Ibs, at 2c. T. J. Moroney, 3 cows, 2700 tbs. 
at 3e. 
| Milch Cows. 
| At the opening, dealers anticipated and effected 

a fair movement, but the sales were to considera- 
ble extent with speculators, who making fair 
disposals last week anticipated corresponding 
sales, and found a slight improvement in the de- 
mand at firmer prices. E. E. Chapman sold 2 
| ordinary cows at $30@38. D. G. Lougee sold 1 
springer at $40. Libby Bros. sold milkers'at a 
range of $25@50. J.S. Henry sold several choice 
cows at $50@55, down to $30, as to quality. 
Veal Calves. 
At these yards the arrivals were somewhat 
' lighter, and firmer prices were effected, still not 
many wanted at over 5c or 54c. A. C. Foss sold 
' 41 calves at 5c. J. H. Neal sold 7 odd calves, a 
fair lot of 120 ths, that would not pan out at over 
Sic. M.D. Holt & Son 20 calves, 110 ths, at 4}c. 
E. E. Chapman 8 calves, 110 ths, at 5c. D. G. 
Lougee 9 calves, including one Yorker at 6c, not 
over 5¢ without the fancy calf. 
Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Buyers of milch cows were not 
early at market and dealers began to look for a 
lighttrade, but the trade improved as the fore- 
noon advanced. Good cows sold readily at steady 
prices. Wardwell & McIntire arrived late and 
sold cows at $30@45. C. W. Cheney sold 10 choice 
cows at $50@55. Libby Bros. sold 15 cows at 
$25@50. T. J. Molloy sold at $40@57. W. Cullen 
sold 28 cows, the tops from New Hampshire, at 
' $44@50; a few at $60. W. Scollans sold 2 cows at 
$105 the pair; 2 at $102, 1 at $47,1at $45. F. L. 
Howe sold 4 choice cows at $50 each, 2 at $37.50 
each, 2at $35. J. S. Henry, 4 choice cows at 
$50@55, 7 cows at $45 each, 2 at $48 down to $30. 
O. H. Forbush, 3 turnout cows, the lot for $111. 
W. A. Ricker sold at $40@55. 

Stere Pigs. 
Small pigs at $2.50@3.50. Shotes, $4.50@6.50. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 








Whelesale Prices. 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— ad 
| Chickens, choice roasting -.-....-...--------- s7@18 





Co. Co. wv Chickens, fair to good..............-.-.---- @ 
W A Ricker 5 10 N E D M& Ww ool 6510 | Fowls, extra aE I ae ae 13@14 
MG Flanders 8 3. Co i 238 Os WRRMIEEE 5... 0.cc-nsssceecesesese ioall 
BA Ricker 14 ,_ At Wassseawe_. Pigeons, tame, P doz..... ee ein em 75@1 00 
WA Farnham 9 21 WW Brauer& Co. 1) western iced or frozen— 
FS Atwood 5 30 GASewyer on Turkeys, choice..........---------------- 12@ 
F Rieker 10 J A Hathaway ‘< Turkeys, com. to good..............-.--- 9kal1 
ane ae ia | Chickens, choice, large..-.--..--.---------- 11@12 
Export Traffic. | Re eS rrr = 
A firmer tone to the English market on cattle, ee R. -4 
particularly on such as came from the MMO, CaS oo nccavcwnks un sbcces fail, 
with sales at 10} @12}¢ as sold dressed weight. The . , 
shipments of the week were not excessive, and Live Poultry. 
home-bred eattle in light supply. The week’s Fowls WN acs cries cas cats e aoe nce corse 10@ 
shipments were 1831 cattle, 751 sheep and 103 Roosters P th.....--.-------+-------+-2-+++- @ 
horses, { Butter. 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer Cam: | Norr.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 


brian, for London, 238 eattle by Morris Beef Com. | 20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 















pany, 240 do, by Swift & Co., 64 horses by R. Hay- | ae ge i a al 1s}@19 
den, 19 do by E. H. Sehloeman; on steamer Devo-' Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.......--- 13}.4@19 
nia, for Liverpool, 503 cattle by Swift & Co.,20 | Northern N. ¥Y., large tubs SRowaeteaBaseee is @ 
horses by E. Snow; on steamer Sylvania, for hse tri = —— secee cece eeeeee a9 
Liverpool, 424 cattle by Morris Beef Company, Creamery, northern frsts.0000000 0a 
272 State and 14 Canada cattle by J. A. Hath- Creamery, western firsts......----------- 17 }a18 
away, 751 sheep by W. W. Brauer & Co. Best Creamery, seconds......---.--------------- 16417 
American sheep 13te, d. w | Creamery, eastern......-...--------------- 16.418 | 
nen Se ne | Dairy, Vt extra Ree eee eee eae iva 
Horse Business. | Dairy, N. Y. extra........------------------ 7a 
. | Dairy, N. Y. < ee RP A 16.216 
rhe market isin a very satisfactory condition. | Dairy’ . y- = ve perv ot SS ee its 
rie arrivals are large and the disposals easy at West. imitation creamery, small tubs in 
firm prices. A good trade generally effected | | extra...-.......- gee aecec se peaee eg eteee eee 5a 
¥ , £6 ‘ “4y, large tubs firsts..... 14a 
during the week. At L. H. Brockway’s sale | Wes<. imitation er’y, large tu l4@ 
“ble searloads were sold; big horses, $150@230;|  ., {imitation creamery seconds-------- th ag 
horses that have been worked in the woods the | Re ee Beck emenianene cee 12416 
past winter at 840@175; second-hand horses, 330@ | _ Boxes— ; et - 
wt.w, At Welch & Hall Company's 4 carloads | Extra northern creamery. -.- -------7--7-77 19git 
were sold, besides 50 head of nearby horses; a) Extra TE oceteasgaenapaeei RAAT ee lia 
good week noticed; big horses at $400@450 a pair; Common to good... --.-.. ---- ee 12416 
prices steady. At Myer, Abram & Co.’s sales of | Trunk butter in 4 or 1-Ib prints.....-..---- wii 
carloads, from $100@215; heavy horses, $175@ | ze re eh  agy SAMARAS 
25 trade good. At A. W. Davis's Northampton-| Common to good.....--..------------------- 12416 
street sale stable some valuable horses changed | Extra western creamery.....--.----------- 19@ 
lands in speed, coach, family and saddle horses, | Cheene. 
at $00 down to $100. At Moses Coleman & Sons}... y... = eee. cowed Pal? 
a good week; several pairs for business at 3500 a > York, SS. ye ioheiit 
pair; trade good for useful horses at $175@250 a/| Vt. twinsextra p th......-.---------------- 12@ 
pair. At Russell & Drew’s sale stable a good | “ amen 4 > & I re loye i 
Feta Se See Sage cheese, extra, ~ ib......-..0000000--- 13a, 
mi y " Ohio Flats, extra.....-....----------------- a 
Cote Sane pecan 7. 1901 b= ser — — ee ene 909% 
ucsady, * ts , Jestern, fair to good.....-...------------- Ta 
lhe market showsa distinetive decline of jc P | Stee 
th on beef cattle. The movement on beef inthe} — “8 i aiid 
city did not warrant steady prices, and butchers outer J ony "hd Pp doz.... : eons 
were persistent in their views. Last week there oe ie te — “12ha13 
Wasa firmness to prices quite unsatisfactory to | Michigan fancy fresh........-.---- 14a 
the buyer. O. H. Forbush sold best cows for beef . and a phage fresh....--.- oa 
at $5.50; 1 bull and cow, 870 and 890, at $3.10@3.15 | Western fair to ae - lage 
frewt., and sold at $2.80, $2.55 and $2.30 Pp ewt. Western selected, fresh.......------------- 134@13} 
W.F. Wallace 50ld 2 beef cows, of 1430 tbs, at 2}c: Potatoes. 
h cows, Of 5060 ths, at 3c. J. A. Hathaway sold 20 York State, round wht. bu......-..------- 50@53 
Steers, av. 1500 ths, at 6c; 25 do., of 1475 ths, at 53c; | York State, long wht. bu......-.---------- 48.050 
of 1460 ths, at $5.62; 15 do., of 1425 ths, at 5}c; | Hebron, extra..-------..-.---------------- a 
Wat $5 cena gaa . hited ~ Aroostook Green Mountain, ~ bu......-. 68a 70 
—s yp ms _ Do. fair to good......-..---------+---++--- 65a 
a Cc ows. 
disposals were somewhat easier at steady ee Vegetables. ail 
prices ver he at $38@55. Beets, ne eee a 
Several lots changed hands at $38@55 se ng ey Camis 17542 00 
Fat Hogs. IE goo. coe Kaceeasedeveciadient 2 Wa 
Market shaded je, L w., on Western at 5y@6ke. | Carrots, P bush......---.--------------- oa a 50 
I hogs at 7a78e. d. w ies new, ® hun.......---..-.-------- Oa 
— ee ee TROD AN IOR 5 cc nncon-s----<<--eoncesce 200.43 00 
Sheep Houses. | Cucumbers, P crate.......---------- -- 100@1 5 
« market is slow at prices quoted. A lot of a 10thouse, each..-...-- “ oak 
™ head were sent in to N. E. D. M.& W. Com- Soma tase ee eee 
piv from New Hampshire, of which 400 head of | parsiey, p i IES SS 2 50.a3 00 
Yeurlings, of 83 tbs, found sale at 43c. Supply of Radishes, EE MOTEL TES: 25@)30 
the week largely Western, that cost $3.30@4.90 p String beans— we 
"sor sheep, and for lambs $4.90@6.55 p ewt. | RIONGE BOOM Bes iii ops cccccssocs 1 tom OO 
It | be fully two months before there will be Hubbard, P “eee 2 00@ 
I doing in New England flocks. — Southern bbl.. - 250@ 
Veal Calves urnips, = P OF bu <e-- 1 aan 15 
Turnips, yellow, P bu-...---- - 100@ 
eral lots changed hands, aud as supply was Toma oes, hothouse, | rn oan a 
“hat lighter butchers had to pay firm prices. ineni ven Peale. crate... aes, son 75 
A ood many country lots are being marketed, | ” wd aaa \e 
‘id 300 head were received from East Buffalo. Domestic Green Fruit. 
\. 1. Woodward sold 25 calves, of 2990 Ibs, at a| Apples, p bbl Northern Spy...--.------- 3 00@4 00 
pples, 
. ig off of 5c. H.N.Jenne sold 36, of 4060 m . Bal ae iacepcanes soe 
I's and 22, of 2720 ths, at about 5c. Greening, No. 2....------- w@ 
Live Peultry. Hides and Pelts. 
lolerate sales, at 9@9}4e for mixed lots by the Seeere and cows all weights...-....--.--- 408 
‘ | rer ee re ee @ 
ett ihcicteitoe eee Ne a rere a 
l\ine—P, A. Berry, 20; Libby Bros., 20; M.D.| « “ nS, a ee oe 13k@13} 
ill & Son, 20; Harris & Fellows, 50; Wardwell! ‘ buff, in A bss arstesteerors ‘ 
| Tat: DG. Luge t AW. Stanley | cating 5 to tz eae Sa 
en ae Ait aplie ard over weights,each......--------- 
—,\) Hampshire—J. H. Neal, 7; A. C. Foss, 41;| Deacon and dairy skins......-.----------- 60a. 80 
\. Tones & Co., 370; T. Shay, 32; Ed. Sargent, | Lambskins each, country eed sv sssscsueed oo 
Breck & Wood, 75; W. F. Wallace, 145. Country Pelts, each......----------------- 
Serinont—A. Williamson, 75; Fred Savage, 80; Peas. 
ll. N. Jenne, 85; N. H. Woodward, 41; G. H.| Choice Canadian P bu...-.-.------------- 1 15@1 20 
“hig & Co., 110; W. A. Ricker, 300; M. G. Fland- | Common ott. i ee seal toeveteniti : i 20 
“. 110; B.A. Rieker 52; W. A. Farnham, 45;| Green peas, Western cholce.....--------- 1 15@t 38 
P. hick 7 ‘ Green peas, Scotch......-...-------------- 30@ 
‘icker, 110; F. S. Atwood, 80; J. S. Henry, 47; 
J Molloy, 11. Dried Apples. ; 
ossachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 146; W. A. Bard-| Evaporated, Ghotce v-cocvos 70 TT UIIII aha 
': F. L, Howe, 11; scattering, 200; R. Con-| sundried, as to quality...-.-.-.-------------- sta 
— A a SRS Grass s da. 
Merry Maiden Blood. ane Timothy, P bu, vou wacecaccosseocess : ae 
. CO. FS , EEE 5 css ce bees seoda ¢ a 
ood Feb, M5 YOO sires erry Clover, P Ib....-. vom — cad sis onitb eset 11.412} 
Maiden’s Son, by Brown Bes-| Red Top, western, P 50 tb sack.....--.-- 2 Wa2 75 
F ees ee ag vo oom, fancy recleaned, P tb....------ 114@13 
a . Ss. 6 “9 " 
arm n class, N. E. Fair, by Mint, Beans. ‘ 
in ee Socom _—~ 4 pes marrow, choles, PF a peieon exe svinnad : 1 Bs 
esque, s.50z. Third dam, E GOPOOEN, .... ..n0cccccossnecwapwewccos a 
J er Statue, dam of 3. For] Pea, seconds..........-------------+---++- 1 65@1 85 
sey HW address HOOD | PeaCal. small white........--------------- 2 30@2 35 
ARM, Lowell, Mass. | Pea foreign..........----------++---+-+--+ 190a2 00 


Mediums, choice hand picked..........-. 2 10@ 
fums, screened.............-.--+--++- 1 200 
Mediums, foreign..............---------- 1 00 
Yellow eyes, extra .......---------+-+--++ 2 6@ 
Yellow eyes, seconds........-..-..++--++- 2 25@2 50 
Red Kidney... oo once cnan dacscnte cece guacho 2 10@2 20 
Lima beans dried, P th.--...--.. ke sreess 6@ 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales.............------+---- 18 50@19 00 
a INO. SB Wile ccdnck ccs cnesivensusds 17 oon? 50 
ii FA ss ga Rae eae 15 116 00 
his iti RS ad Lindow swe Cabana te 14 15 00 
bl fine choice...............-..--- 14 15 00 
me clover mixed, ® ton....-....- 14 14 50 
- clover, P ton..............-.-- 14 
i swale, } ton.........-...---.- 8 00@ 900 
Straw, prime rye.............---.-++-+-- 18 00@18 50 
Straw, oat, per MUR cea un damacawnehan 9 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye................-.--.- 10 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, # logo 00. 
Spring, clear and stralght, $3 10@3 50. 
inter patents, #4 @4 50. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 25. 
Cerm Meal.—The market is quiet at $1 106 
a7 and $2 25a@2 30 P bbl; granulated $2 45 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 50@450 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $3 30@33 8 bbl. 
for rolled, and $3 70@4 20 for cut and ground. 

Rye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $2 90@ 
350 P bbl. 

Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady: 

No. 2, yellow, spot, f4c. 

Steamer yellow, new, 54c. 

No. 3, yellow, 53%c. 

nelly ne but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 364@37c. 

No. 2 clipped; white, 35}. 

No. 3 clipped, white, re 

Heavier grades, spot, 35@36c. 

Clipped, to ship, white, 36)@37c. 

Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 

Middlings sacked, $19 75@20 75 

Bran, spring, $17 50. 

Bran, winter, $19 00. 

Red Dog, $19 25. 

Mixed feed, $20 00@20 50. 

Cottonseed meal to ship, $24.25. 

é pen — She market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 

State, 2-rowed, 60@65c. 

Western grades, 65@70c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
50@76c for No.2 6rowed State, and 42@57c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 46@48ic. 

Rye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan........ -- 16@17 
aid SF ccee i MUMEEOs © 355 eGnagienese 17@18 
se MIE. Soseccnveueiaxn 21a@22 
- Ke... eee ee ae 21@22 

ONE 8 ocd Sdeuenson 20@21 

Fine delaine, Ohio. ...........-..-..--.---.-- 28430 

ef Ke SEMIN wncudeoacaccessnnars 2526 
Washed fleece ..........-. sus aauieesenece 21@27 





GAPES IN CHICKENS.—E. L. U., Plymouth 
County, Mass.: We never had occasion to try to 
cure the gapes in chickens, for we never had it in 
our flocks. We have never kept chickens on a 
board floor or had one in a henhouse. We have 
many years kept fowl and chickens in smal 
yards, and have not been as particular to keep 
the soil turned over as we should have been. 
When digging inthe garden in the spring, we 
like to save the angle worms to feed them to the 
chickens, and have even dug over 2 bit 
of ground for that purpose, and given a half 
pint at a time to one clutch of chickens, 
until their crops were as full as they 
could hold. Thus we have done just the very 
things that some poultry writers say are the 
causes of grapes, yet never had a case. But we 
never fed sour dough, which we think may be a 
cause of it, because of disordered digestion. But 
if we were troubled with it we would remove the 
chickens to clean, dry ground and make a liberal 


thrown into the yards handily. 
ARBOR DAY. 


general planting of trees, shrubs and vines around 
the buildings on farms and in villages we shall 


making it a day for putting out a few trees in some 
park or along some public highway, which it will 
be no one’s duty to look after, unless the “tree 
warden ”’ of the town does so, and usually the less 
of his attention they get the better they thrive. 
But for each one to set a tree, or a row of 
trees for a windbreak, or a shrub for ornament or 


observing this day. He will then feel a personal 
interest in it, and will strive to care for it. We 
remember about fifty years ago we planted a few 
butternuts. When we last saw the old home- 
stead there was one tree remaining as a result of 
that planting, and though it had not been very 
well cared for, and was not in the best location to 
make a good growth, that tree will have a place 
in our memory that few others of the many we 
have set and cared for since will hold. 
SPRAYING TO KILL WEEDS. 

We have been watching the reports of killing 
weeds by spraying with copper sulphate for some 
time, waiting until some decision was reached as 
to proper strength to apply, amount to use, time 
of using and results. We would not advocate it 
where the cultivator, weeder or the hand hoe can 
be used, as we think that the stirring of the soil 
is as important as the destruction of weeds, but 
upon the cereals and such crops as cannot be well 
cultivated, this may prove important. An ex- 
periment with a ten per cent. solution, or ten 
pounds of the sulphate in 12} gallons or 
one hundred pounds of water, used when 
wheat was three to five inches high, or 
about June 1, was found to kill ragweed, 
wild barley, wild buckwheat, penny cress 
and other weeds, while four pounds in fifty 
gallons killed ragweed, mustard and some other 
weeds. The stronger solution burned the wheat 
leaves at the tip, but the yield was much larger 
than onan adjoining plot not treated. The in- 
crease of the crop we should not consider as im- 
portant as the freeing the land and the seed 
grain from the seeds of these foul weeds. About 
forty gallons was used to the acre, and it was 
found to be an economical method of destroying 
weeds even when the larger amount was used. 

RAISING OR BUYING FEED. 

Where the farmer grows the fodder and grain 

for his animals he is justified in feeling that it 


ting good crops. 
own labor, the labor of his team and use of tools, 
and for the manure that was a waste product of 
his stock. Allof that forms a part of his profit, 
and the crops may be said to have cost him the 
seed, hired labor and fertilizer bought. But it 
may not be the cheapest feed for him to use. He 
may be able to sell it and purchase other 
food materials that would give him enough 
better results to repay him for the labor 
of drawing both ways. Bran and gluten 
feed produce so much more milk than corn 
meal that he may sell the corn he has raised, 
and buy the other feeds which he does not raise. 
Other foods are better for hens than the corn, or 
even than oats. The man whotries to be so in- 
dependent as neither to buy or sell, had better 
set up a hand loom and a cobbler’s bench, to save 
spending money for clothing. We could fatten 
hogs and cattle on turnips and onions cheaper 
when we sold them and bought our corn than we 
could to have fed the roots, and we thought 
cheaper than if we had grown the corn. 
THE ROUND SILO. 
Asevery student of mathematics knows, the 





application of air-slaked lime to it that it might 
rise as dust. We would chop onions, onion tops ; 
or garlic and put in the food, and put a little lump 
of asafoetida in the drinking water every day. 
These all are well accredited remedies and safe. 
A drop of camphorated oil, or of camphor and 
water, may be used to relieve the worst cases. 
One drop may cure, too heavy a dose may kill. 
Best CHURN.—Farmer’s Wife, Middlesex 
County, Mass.: As there have been several thou- 
sand patents issued for churns, and we have not 
seen a dozen of them in operation, we are not 
qualified to tell which is the best. If we named 
the best we ever used, we should be advertising a 
company that has not lately paid us for doing so, 
and we are very doubtful if we would buy the 
same again if we were to return to the dairy busi- 
ness. The kinds that bring the butter by concus 
sion, and have no inside machinery, but by rock- 
ing, swinging or revolving toss the cream against | 
the sides, seem to meet the approbation of the | 
scientific butter-makers, as they do not break 
the grain, and are easily kept clean, but 
possibly practical butter makers are not as well 
pleased with them, for some claim that it requires 
longer to churn with them, and that the cream 
needs to be thinned with milk or water to get 
best results, which adds more to time required 
Others doubt if they get as much butter as those 
with inside paddles. Consult some of the best 
butter makers who have about as many cows as 
you are feeding, or pay a visit to some creamery 
that has a good reputation. If this is too much | 
trouble go toa reliable dealer, or more than one, in 
agricultural implements, question them and | 
decide for yourself. If you do not get the best 
you will be likely to get a goodone. Do not try 
to economize by buying a small one. We found | 
years ago that all the churns we had ever used or ° 
seen in use, from the old dasher churn, that was 
an instrument of torture sometimes in our 
younger days, to the latest improved that we ever 
used, would give better results with less labor if 
filled to about one-half or two-thirds their claimed 
capacity of cream than when filled to their full 
capacity. ocd 
RYE GRASS AND ALFALFA. 

Reports from California say that the dairy 
farmers about Stockton have proved that rye 
grass and alfalfa, produce more milk and better 
milk than any other feed, the rye grass being 
used during the snmmer and alfalfa cut for winter 
feed, it furnishing from five to seven crops in a 
season. If it could be depended upon for two or 
three here it would make a good haycrop. Rye 
grass grows well here, however, and gives good 
pasturage. | 
GROWING SEED GRAIN, 


We believe it would be profitable to every 
grain grower to carefully select by a sieve, or in 
some other way, enough of his largest and plump- 
est kernels to sow on a strip of his best soil to 
grow as much seed as he expects to use another 
season. Save the product for that purpose, and 
the next year select the best of that in the same 
manner, and continue to do so as long asit was 
found that the selected seed gave better results 
than the other. Some experiments that have 
been made in this way indicate that the average 
of the entire crop was nearly doubled by about 
five years practice of this method, and even then 
the average was far behind that where the 
selected seed was sown. 
THE PEA LOUSE. 


We hear of some who say they will not try to 
grow green peas this year, because they lost their 
crop last year by the aphis or plant lice on the 
vines. We would not cease to plant them for two 
reasons. Ifthe insects came on so abundantly 
as to threaten destruction of the crop, we would 
plow them in, which would destroy every insect, 
and the green crop would be a good fertilizer on 
which to grow some other late crop, as winter 
beets or cabbages, or to set tomatoes, or to sow 
spinach or kale for next spring. But more than 
that these plagues of plant lice are seldom 
troublesome more thantwo or three years in 
succession, often disappearing as suddenly as 
they came, while if no peas are to be found they 
can as well live on the clover as on peas. If 
there are peas they prefer them to clover, and 
they are destroyed with the peas. 

GROWING RAPE. 

From all the reports we see from those who 
have grown rape, we believe it to be a good and 
profitable crop to raise for green feeding swine, 
sheep and young stock, or for poultry that are 
confined to yards, and think it might have con- 
siderable value as a part of the feed for fattening 
stock or preparing them to fatten. Its feeding 
value is given in the tables as nearly equal to 
cabbage or a mixture of peas and barley, and 
higher than green fodder corn, and it will grow 
more pounds of green feed to the acre than either 
of these, excepting the corn, while the seed is not 
expensive or the labor of caring for it not great. 











If fed to milch cows it might impart a turnip 
flavor to the milk, unless care was taken to feed 


circle is the shortest line which can enclose any 
givenarea. When the material for building a silo 
is an important object to be considered, the round 
silo will contain more than any other that can be 
built at the same cost for lumber, and thus it is 
the better form for many, but we think not for 
all. A silo built in the barn taking one or more 


anes after milking. We hope to hear from nee 
some of our readers who will test It this year for it; and the 

swine and poultry. Get the Dwarf Essex seed, My Mang 
and give it a good chance where iffcan be cut and 


If the observance of Arbor Day leads to a more 


rejoice. We do not care much for the practice of 


for use, will be the best method of properly , 


and endurance. 
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an appetite suc 


ds a tonic, craves it, and should not be denied 
which we have 

| Knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What this 
medicine has done in keeping healthy people 
healthy, in keeping up the even balance of health 
gives it the same distinction as a preventive that 
it enjoysasacure. Its early use has Illustrated 
the wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in time 
saves nine. Take Hood’s for appetite, strength 
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lars address W. T. GIBSON, 11 
ambridge, Mass. 
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| hare Pups for sale, six weeks old. For particu- 





EN-CAN Cooley creamer, $25; Dav 
ham, M: 


is swing churn, 


ot, turkey eggs, 82dozen. BIGELOW, Peters- 
8. 





and excellence. Pedigreed stock. 


Gamndexe Seeds and Plants of undoubted purity 


Price list free. 


LLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. 
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2023, Boston. 
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FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. 


W. R. 
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of the bays used for hay, and extending from the ' 


cellar floor, if there isa barn cellar, to near the 
roof, can often be put in at small cost, simply by 
lining the outer walls and making strong parti- 
tions on the inner sides, and the space so taken 
up will not be needed for hay unless the stock 
kept is to be increased, as the ensilage in it will 
feed more animals than all the hay that could be 
packed in it, as farmers mow away their hay. Of 
course we are not speaking of baled hay, because 
the farmers do not often bale hay that they intend 
to feed out at home. But a cubic foot of ensilage 
in a silo eighteen to twenty-five feet deep will 
average to weigh about forty pounds, which is a 
fair amount to give a cow each day with the hay 
and grain that should go with it, and a farmer 
can very easily figure how large a space would be 
needed to provide food for his stock. Many of 
them could not as easily figure the solid contents 
of a round silo if given dimensions, though they 
may have children who have graduated from 
high school who could do so. But the silo in the 
barn requires but little extra lumber and no 
extra roof, and it keeps the food very near where 
it is wanted. Those who have limited capital 


the better way. 


Back to Sheep. 

Many of us old farmers have come back to 
sheep after giving them up for a few years, 
convinced then that there was no money in 
them, but sure now that there is really no 
good farming without sheep. I do not mean 
that ‘we have given up other branches of 
farming to become sheepmen, but have grad- 
ually added a few more sheep to the flock 
each year, until now most farmers are shep- 
herds of pretty fair importance. There is 
no animal better suited to the general farm- 
er’s Purposes than the sheep. Our early 
settlers raised a few sheep for their wool, so 
that the home spinning could be carried on 
by the housewife during the long winter 
months. Sheep then were considered abso- 
lutely necessary, and few ever thought of 
getting along without the flock. 

It was after the home spinning went out 





‘of fashion, and costly machinery was erected 


to do all this work for the farmer, that sheep 
raising as a profession started in. Then a 
good many of us gave up nearly all other 
branches of farming and tried to get rich in 
raising wool. The flocks steadily increased 
in numbers and size, and of course the whole 
business was overdone. There came a time 
wheri there was a surplus of sheep and wool, 
and,many lost money. The reaction which 
followed set many against sheep, and there 
are some who cannot be induced to own a 
flock again because of their ill luck. Never- 
theless, I feel convinced that we are all 


‘coming back to the sheep, not on a large 


scale, but as a necessary part of all good 
farming. There is something attractive 
about a good flock of sheep on the farm, and 
every boy should be brought up so that he 
can haye the care of such animals. He will 
learn much about them that in later life will 
benefit him. The flock of sheep will not only 
pay for themselves directly in their wool and 
mutton, but they will indirectly benefit the 
land and crops. They are of inestimable 
value in the clover and grass pastures, and 
even in the orchard, where their little feet 
will press down the grass roots so the soil 
will cling better’ to them. Under proper 
handling it costs little to keep a small flock 
of sheep on the general farm, and they 
return enough to more than pay. The wool 
should more than pay good interest on the 
investment and something over in the shape 
of wages for the owner. Then the lambs 
and mutton, whether shipped to market or 
killed for home use, must count as clear 
gain. W. E. Epwarps. 
Illinois. 


Keep the Balance Up. 

It has been truthfully said that any disturbance 
of the even balance of health causes serious 
trouble. . Nobody can be too careful to keep this 
balance up. When people begin to lose appetite 





or to get tired easily, the least imprudence brings | 





| often have to choose the cheaper way if it is not 
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reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX 
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GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, ioe or bicycle for anything in the 


poultry line. 


OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





ANTED, a White’Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 


nt of ‘stand. 





d and egg poultry, incu- 


tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 


ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 
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MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.. Clinton, lowa; 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate h 
trust under an instrument created by J AMES 
S. GILL, late of Boston, in the County of Suf- 
folk and State of Massachusetts, deceased, orin 
and th the Treason ane gatter described. 
r an -G 
sald Commonwealth eceiver-General of 
W S, George H. Levey, appointed tru 
> tee under said nstrument of Paid deceased, 
by the Probate Court in and for the District of 
—_— the State of Vermont, has presented 
to said Court his petition, representing that as 
such trustee heis entitled to certain rsonal 
property situated in said County of Midd esex, to 


A certain mortgage dated May 1, 1895, upon 
certain lot of land containing 178 square feet 
more or less, situated in Somerville, in said 
County of Middlesex, and a note of the same date 
for $20,000, secured by said mortgage, both ex- 
ecuted by Rachel M. Gill to George utchinson, 
and ass anes by said Hutchinson to James S. 
Gill, trustee for James 8. Gill of Ludlow, Ver- 
mont, and Mary Etta Gill, and praying that he 
may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
private sale on such terms and to such person or 
persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to dis- 
pose of and to transfer and convey said estate, 
and to release and discharge said mortgage upon 
= — of = = due thereon. 
: ereby ¢ appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. | in said County of 
Middlesex, onthe twenty-eighth day of May, A. D. 
a oe oss beg in renee, to show 
se, u have, why ‘ 
be granted y y the same should not 
nd said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
—s in Boston, the last publication to be one 
ay, at least, before said Court, and by delivering 
a copy of this citation to said Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General, fourteen days, at least, before the 
said return day of said petition. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all _ persons interested in the estate of 
SENECA SANFORD, late of N i i 
Count deceased. 3 ewton, in said 

AS, William B. Durant, the adminis- 

trator with the will annexed of the estate 

not already administered of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final 
account of his administration upon the estate of 
~ yung , 
_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said County, 
on the fourth day of June, 4.,D. 1901, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days at least 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
ineach week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least,before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
erg nage 39 in the estate seven days at 
east betore said Court. 

Witness, CHARLEs J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 

Judge of said Court, this third day of May, in 

the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
MARY A. HANNON, late of Stoneham, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 
WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Thomas J. 
Hannon of Dedhan, in the County of Norfolk, or 
to some other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-first day of May, A. D. 
1901, atnine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspa- 
a published in Boston, the last publication to 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of 
April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kinand_all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ELIZABETH 
J. FAIRBANKS, late of Wakefield, in said 
County, deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the.Jast will and testament of said de- 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by James M. Fairbanks, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the ex - 
ecutor therein named, without giving a surety on 
his official bond. 
Youare hereby;cited to appear at a,Probate Court 
to be held at Cambridge, In said County of Mid- 
dlesex, on the fourteenth day of May, A. D. 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
aay you have, why the same should not be granted 
nd said petitioner is perenne | directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks 
in the MASSACHUSETTS POUGHMAN, &@. nhews- 
per published in Boston, the last ublication to 
Be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
stpaid, or pyrene Ba a of this 
citation fy all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 




















Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. . 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of RAN- 
30M DAVISSON BRACKETT, late of Cam- 
bridge, in said County, deceased, intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased to Charles Grilk 
of Cambridge in said County. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex,on the fourteenth day of May,A.D. . 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, i 
any you have,why the same shoflld not be granted. 
nd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published > Le or the ae > maaan to be 
one day at least before said Court. ; 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Baqunre, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-seconc day 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 





and one. 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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ANCHOR } 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI am 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
woRtsY Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY upon application. 
Louisville. : ' 


National Lead Co., 100 


the greatest economy: and 
permanent satisfaction secured. 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


obtain satisfactory results in paint- 


we recommend that you use 


Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
Oil, and employ a practical painter. 

If the services of a competent painter 
cannot be obtained, you can get satisfactory 
results by using any of the brands of Pure 
“old Dutch process” White Lead named in 
the margin and the National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, by 
which any shade desired can be made, 


the most 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


Pamphlet sent free 


Willian. Street, New York. 








Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
ROMAN STRIPE SKIRT TRIMMING. |. {| 

A pretty shade of mode flannel looks well 
trimmed with this edge, but’ of course that 
isa matter of taste. The trimming when 
finished repays one by its beauty for the 
work. When one is away in the summer it 
is nice piazza work. Make the trimming 
first, then fit the skirt to it. 

The materialsare one and one-half hanks 
of Fleischer’s light blue saxony, 1 hank of 
garnet, 1 ball of yellow crochet silk, 1 hank 
of black saxony, 1 hank of gray or drab 
saxony, 1 hank of white, 1 hank of pink. 

With blue anda fine steel hook make a 
chain three and one-half yards which will 
make 162 points and two and one-half yards 
of trimming. : 

1st row—With blue doubles in first 
stitch, (*) 1 double in each of next 3, miss 2, 
1 double in each of next 3. stitches, repeat 
from (*) until you have finished six rows. 

ith row—Work same way with garnet 
yarn. 

8th row—With yellow silk. 

%h row—With black yarn. 

10th row—With gray or drab. 

11th and 12th rows—With white. 

13th and 14th rows—With gray or drab. 

15th, 16th, 17th, 18th rows—With pink. 

19th and 20th rows—Gray or drab. 

21st and 22d rows—With white. 

23d row—Gray or drab. 

24th row—Black. 

25th row—Yellow silk. 

26th row—With garnet yarn. 

Finish with six rows of blue. This trim- 
ming is worked just as the crocheted skirts 
are. 


2 
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A SUMMER SHOULDER CAPE. 

With Fleisher’s Saxony yarn and a 
medium-sized bone hook chain 76 stitches 
for the neck. 

1st row—Miss 3, 1 double in 4th loop, (*) 1 
chain, miss 1 stitch, 1 double in next stitch, 
repeat from (*) to end of row, turn. 

2d row—Two chain, (*) yarn over hook, 
raise a stitch 1 inch in length under first i 
chain loop, repeat from (*) twice, yarn over, 
draw through all 6 loops on hook together, 
yarn over, draw through 2 loops, chain 1, 
yarn over, raise a loop under next chain 1, 
repeat from first (*) to end of row, turn (37 
picots). 

3d row—Three chain, 1 double in loop 
above Ist roll picot, taking up both the front 
and back loops; (*) 1 chain, 1 double above 
next picot, repeat from (*), increase 6 times 
by working an additional chain 1, 1 double 
above the 7th, 19th, 25th, 31st, 37th roll 
picots of the previous row, turn. 

4th row—Chain 2. Work in roll picots as 
in the second row. There should be 43 roll 
picots. 

5th row—Three chain, 1 double in loop 
above first roll picot, 1 chain, 1 double in 
each picot, increasing above each increase 
of the third row. 

6th row—Chain 2, 1 roll picot on each picot 
to end of row (49 picots in this row). 

Repeat the fifth and sixth rows, always 
increasing six times in the double-crochet 
row until the cape is the required size. 
Knot in fringe at the bottom. Crochet a 
row of holes around neck for ribbon. 

Eva M. NILEs. 


>> 
On the Care of the Eyes. 


On the treatment of eyes, as on most top- 
ics, doctors often disagree. An oculist said 
yesterday to a patient: ‘“‘ Wear these glasses 
when reading for about a month, but no 
longer. If you find your eyes still troubling 
you, come back to me, but the chances are 
that they will be all right. People often in- 
jure their eyes by wearing spectacles long 
after they have performed their task. In 
such cases as yours, the only difficulty is 
a slight straining of the muscles by over- 
work, and a rest suchas is afforded by the 
glasses, for a month generaliy, is sufticient 
to restore them to their normal condition. 

** People who have no defect of vision 
seem to think that they never can have, and 
give their eyes all kinds of abuse. When 
reading, sewing or doing anything that re- 
quires continuous use of the eyes, one should 
close them at intervals, for a moment or two, 
then look off ata distance. This rests the 
muscles. 

“The work or book should be held no 
nearer than is necessary for clear vision, 
and one should never attempt to read or 
work by twilight or dim light of any kind. 

** The common practice of reading in cars 
is responsible for many visual troubles as 
there is a constant strain on the directing 
muscles. The same istrue of reading when 
lying down. Itis a mistake also to read 
when sleepy, as the muscles of accommoda- 
tion and convergence are relaxed and the 
effort to work causes congestion of the blood 
vessels of the eyeball. 

“* The cheap editions of popular books are 
extremely hurtful to the sight, as a rule. 
One should not read a type too small to be 
seen readily at eighteen inches distance.”’ 

It is said that blue eyes are structurally 
the weakest and brown the strongest, and 
students of lunacy state that in insane 
asylums there are more black and brown 
eyes than any other color. 

Mental and temperamental traits also are 
said to be indicated by certain characteristics 
of the eyes. Clear blue color accompanies a 
cheerful disposition, and blue gray denotes 
a good deal of self-control, while green gray 
eyes generally are indicative of a hasty tem- 
per. Smalleyes are thought to be signifi- 
cant of cunning and deceit, and large eyes 
to indicate frankness and honesty. Large 
eyes that open widely signify a tendency to 
rashness, but when the upper lid covers half 
or more of the pupil, cool deliberation may 
be expected. 

_Eyes too close together are likely to mean 
deceit and poor judgment. The proper dis- 
tance between them is the length of one eye. 
When the white of the eye shows beneath the 





| pupil nobility 6f character may be assumed, 
and a tendency to insanity is probable when 
thé whole of the iris is visible.—N. Y. Trib- 
une, pinot: 

Vegetarianism and Evolution. 


An attempt to deal with vegetarianism 
from the standpoint of modern science, both 
historically and. physiologically, is made in 
a recent paper by Prof. Ferdinand Hueppe. 
He considers that geological evidence proves 
that the cradle of primitive man was in a 
northern land, and fixes his evolution in the 
tertiary period when Asia was still partly 
separated from Europe, but connected with 
Africa and united with America by a land 
bridge. His line of thought is thus sum- 
marized by the ‘British Medical Journal 
(March 2): 

“ The human-growing anthropoid, owing 
to hard times, left the forests and became a 
beast of prey, probably the most cunning 
and ferocious that has ever stalked on the 
face of the earth. In the interglacial period 
man was a mammoth hunter. The Danish 
kitchen middens show that the primitive 
Europeans were fish and flesh eaters. The 
Asiatic stock, meanwhile, evolved into shep- 
herds and began to cultivate cereals in the 
alluvial plains of the great rivers. The 
irruption of Asiatics into Europe brought 
about the introduction of cereals and domes- 
ticated animals, and a mixed diet became 





came usual. With the overgrowth of 
population in the 
arose, and man_ took to rice-eating, not 


from desire, but through scarcity of ani- 
mal food. The Eskimo remains to this 
day an example of a pure flesh eater. The 
anthropoid stock from which man evolved 
fed on nuts, fruits, eggs, small birds and 
insects. Such ig still the mixed diet of the 
ape, as well as of the Arabs of this age. 
Owing to the struggle for existence, man has 
evolved intoa flesh-eater, a mixed feeder, 
and lastly into a vegetarian, but vegetarian- 
ism became possible to him only by the in- 
troduction of fire and cooking. He has 
neither the teeth nor the gut of a herbivor- 
ous animal; otherwise he would naturally 
graze the fields, and in winter chew oats in a 
manger.”’ 

Professor Hueppe asserts that the experi- 
ments of breeders show that the best pro- 
portion of albumen to carbohydrates in the 
diet is 1:5. Among the Eskimo, he says, it 
is found to be 1:2.9, among Europeans on a 
mixed diet 1:5.3. The Irish peasant, on the 
other hand, consumes, or used to consume, 
a diet containing ten times as much carbo- 
hydrate as albumen (1:10.6), and in a 
Munich vegetarian Voit found the propor- 
tion to be 1:11. A diet such as that of the 
Irish peasant increases the death-rate among 
all those in whom the excess of carbohydrate 
cannot be burned off by hard bodily labor; 
in other words it is injurious toall but those 
of middle age. Says the writer: 

‘* Such a diet can be consistently borne 
only by a man bred to it from infancy, and 
accustomed to the doing of hard work. 
There is no advantage in vegetarianism as a 
working diet. The same amount of po- 
tential energy (thirty-three per cent.) con- 
sumed as food appears as work in the car- 
nivorous dog, the herbivorous horse and the 
omnivorous man. No vegetarian animal, 
not even the horse, ox, camel or elephant, 
can carry the weight of his own body. The 
carnivorous lion, on the other hand, grip- 
ping a calf equal to himself in weight, can 
jump a hurdle six feet high. The lifting 
power of man, the mixed feeder, exceeds 
that of any other mammal. The 
vegetarian is like an overheated steam 
engine which is in danger of explo- 
sion owing to the use of a wrong kind 
of fuel. His digestive system is forced to 
deal with a far greater bulk of food, and en- 
ergy which might be used for the higher 
purposes of mental activity is wasted. Only 
in the condition of hard manual labor in the 
open air can a purely vegetarian diet be 
borne. Of course he who consumes milk, 
eggs, butter and cheese cannot be considered 
a vegetarian. Vegetarianism does not, as 
is sometimes suggested, lead toa mild and 
gentle spirit, for the wild buffalo, the rhinoc- 
eros and the rice-eating Chinese pirate are 
alike remarkable for ferocity and cunning. 
Finally, the vegetarian is exposed toas many 
chances of poisoning asthe flesh-eater. The 
vegetarians of our time, Professor Hueppe 
tells us, belong to the class of neurotic men, 
who, failing to meet the strain of town life, 
ever seek for a ‘heal-all’ in one or other 
crank. Their doctrines, pushed with fanatic 
zeal, make no impression on the healthy, 
and only tend to overthrow the balance of 
others who, like themselves, are the vic- 
tims of an unnatural mode of existence.”’”— 
Literary Digest. 

—_—_-._ --.>>s 
To Clean a Lamp Chimney. 

Lamps are a necessity in many country 
homes, and to get. the most out of a lamp 
you not only have to keep the oil-well prop- 
erly supplied, the wick in prime condition 
the various parts of the Jamp itself perfectly 
clean, but the chimney must be clean, too. 
There are for sale in some hardware stores 
regular chimney cleaners, but many of my 
correspondents tell me from time to time 
that they cannot obtain them. Well, a good 
substitute for these chimney cleaners is a 


lamps every day and wipe off with a small 
cloth the top of each wick. Keep the vari- 
ous parts of the lamp absolutely clean by an 
occasional boiling, and keep the chimneys 
clean and you will have a clean, brilliant 
light night after night. 





> 


To Make a Garden. 


The. first thing to be decided is the con- 
tour and size of beds. Often this is prede- 
termined by the shape of the lot; still, beds 
should follow the curves of paths, as plants 
rarely look well if grown in straight lines. 
Curves are not always possible to secure, 
and, after all, shapeis merely a question of 
taste. Consider the garden and lawn asa 
whole, trying with fine eye of imagination 
to see the garden in all its summer luxuri- 
ance. An uninterrupted lawn vista is 
one of the beautiful things in nature, 
though if one desires a brilliant bit of 
color, to break it with a bed of 
golden-leaved salvia or one of Madam 
Bruant geraniums would be striking. A 
decidedly tropical effect can be secured by 
using the bronze-foliaged ricinus in mass, 
surrounded by glowing scarlet cannas. If 
one is fortunate enough to have lilacs, 
syringas or the pretty barberry bushes 
grouped near the edge of the garden or 
lawn, here will be the very nook for the fra- 
grant lily of the valley and the lovely ama- 
ryllis. Poppies and delicate larkspur all 


very hot oven thirty minutes. 
and serve with mushroom sauce poured round the 
meat. 


Remove scrap 


CALVES’ LIVER AND BACON. 


In addition to frying the liver in bacon, an ap- 
petizing breakfast dish may be prepared by boil- 
ng the liver first till tender. 
very thin slices, and rather small slices. Roll 
each slice ina slice of bacon and fry the bacon 
till brown. After taking from the pan, stir two or. 
three slices of onion in the fat, lift them out and 
pour the fat over the bacon before serving. 


BIRDS’ NEST SALAD. 


Color Neufchatel cheese a light green with pis- 
tachio coloring, roll into balls the size of birds’ 
eggs; atrange on a bed of lettuce leaves and 
serve with Mayonnaise dressing. 


SCALLOPED SALSIFY. 
Take some roots of salsify, boil it for half an 


hour in salted water, drain, scrape and cut into 
small rounds. 
dishes of china or silver, sprinkle them with , 
bread crumbs, fill with the salsify, mixed witha 
little cream sauce, flavored with lemon juice and 
essence of anchovy. Sprinkle the top with br 
crumbs, put a morsel or two of butter on eae 
and bake a light brown. . 


Butter some individual entrée 


h 


PIKE OR PICKEREL. 
Clean and wash a fresh fish of three or four 


pounds weight. Tie it in a piece of netting, or lay 
it on the drainer if you have a fish kettle. Cover 
with boiling water, add two level tablespoons 
of salt, two tablespoons of vinegar or lemon Juice, | 
a sprig of parsley, a dozen pepper corns and One jighed curfew regulations in his house. Promptly 
small onion, sliced. Let it cook slowly, @ mere at ten o'clock at night the curfew rings, and 


Cut it then into 


of-the front. 
striped border is 
watered effects. 
possesses at least one. 

we White organdie and mousseline de soie 


with narrow silk or velvet ribbon for decoration 


~ Curtous 





to the acre. 


five miles in a century. 
860,000 miles. 





tons out of each hundred. 
| —tThe largest sponge ever found came from 


ead the Mediterranean. It wasover three feet across 


! and ten feet in circumference. 

—tThere are twenty-eight pounds of blood in 
the body of an average grown-up person, and at 
each pulsation the heart moves ten pounds. 

——Houses which are damp because of proxim- 

| ity to undrained land may be rendered more hab- 
' table by planting the laurel and the sunflower 
near them. 

—A hotel landlord in St. Louis has estab- 


e%, In table linen plain satin damask with 3 
very popular and so are ghe 


«%» Brooches, so popular in olden days, have 
returned to favor, and almost every woman now 


closely plaited, are made into exquisite blouses, 


—Seven-year-old tea plants yield Your ounces 
of leaves apiece, or seven hundred pounds of tea 


—tThe sun’s diameter decreases at the rate of 
Its present diameter is 


— In 1670 the Dutch possessed sixty tons out 
of every one hundred afloat. Now they own 14, 


i 
Purely vegetable, mild and +. 

ulate the Liver and Digestiy, 

safest and best medicine jn t}), 


CURE 


of all disorders of the Stomac', 
els, Kidneys, Bladder, Ne, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache. 
Costiveness, Indigestion. [}j}).., 
Inflammation of the Bowels. | 
derangements of the Interna! \ 
FECT DIGESTION will be 
by taking RADWAY’S PIL[S 






















DYSPEPSIA 


thrive admirably among the hardy shrubs. 
rieties in the background—for this, cannas, 


ranthus may be used. The double dahlia jg 

particularly effective used in this way. 

As soon as the ground can be worked, the 

soil must be spaded and turned, that the 

spring sunshine may warm it sufficiently 

before seed sowing.—Harper’s Bazar. 
oe iy 


Points on Spring Cleaning. 


CLEANING GLASSWARE. 
Glass vases or other vessels which have 
vecome discolored or stained can be cleaned 
with little torn-up fragments of wet news- 
paper shaken around in them; little old tacks 
and nails are also useful for this, being pref- 
erable to shot, which is often used for clean- 
ing decanters and other glass vessels, be- 
cause the sharp. corners scrape away the 
stains from the side. Mirrors and looking- 
glasses can be satisfactorily cleaned with a 
sponge dipped in,aleohol or spirits of wine, 
and then dusted over with powdered blue 
and polished with an old silk handkerchief 
of soft cloth. Newspaper is also good for 
polishing both mirrors and windows, espe- 
cially good quality newspaper. A little 
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narrow stick about twelve inches long, 
with a small sponge carefully and securely 
attached to one end, says the American 
Queen. 

Lamp chimneys should be washed by 
themselves in good hot suds made with 
washing powder. Immerse the sponge and 

ick into the suds and clean the chimney by 
turning the stick repeatedly until it is per- 
fectly clean. Rinse the chimney in clear 
warm water, and dry it with a soft, clean 
cloth; polish it brightly with tissue paper. 
It is not beneath the dignity of any house- 
wife to personally attend to her lamps each 
day. Only by such attention can the best 
results be gotten from a lamp. Fill the 


washing soda should be dissolved in the 
water with which windows are to be 
washed. 


CLEANING PAINTED WOODWORK, 
Light-colored painted woodwork should 
be dusted lightly witha brush. The great 
secret in cleaning paint successfully is to do 
it very quickly and use only a little water, 


In planning borders, place tall-growing va- 


with their orchidlike bloom, or the ama- 


= They can be polished with news-. 
East vegetarianism! paper or chamois skin. 


stir in two cups of scalded cream. When smooth 


of capers. 
DEVILLED KIDNEYS. 


When cold, slice in thin slices. Fry these in 


which has been stirred some mustard. 


of good stock. 
Sa _ainal 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Aluminum is now being used extensively as a 
material for toilet articles. It has advantages 
over silver in being light in weight and never 
tarnishing, while it costs less and can be treated 
in an equally artistic manner. 

With a can of deviled ham one can work won- 
ders sometimes if one has areliable cue to begin 
operations. For instance, have a small can of it 
and mix it through two gills of cream whipped 
stifiy. Add to this, too,a gill of consomme in 





| which is dissolved half an ounce or even less gel- 


atine. Put this into paper cases or into little 


necessary, or longer, and unmould when serving. 
Old potatoes should always be placed over the 
steve in cold water and new potatoes in boiling 
water. 





for an hour or two after peeling and before cook- 
ing. 
Epicurean butter is served with grilled meats, 


add four tablespoons of fresh, grated horse 
radish. If this cannot be procured, season with’ printed throughout the world in one year is esti- 
salt and pepper and add two heaped tablespoons mated at 12,000,000,000. To print these requires 


~ $kin the kidneys and then parboil them a bit. 


Let the oid potatoes stand in ice water | 


bubbling, about half an hour. Lift the fish care | guests at that time are expected to turn out the 
fully from the kettle, drain it and slide it off on to. jights and go to bed. 

a hot dish,-on which is a folded napkin, to absorb | 
the moisture. Garnish with parsley and lemon 
points, and serve with horseradish cream sauce- 
Cook two.rounded tablespoons of flour in one 
rounded tablespoon of butter till smooth; then 


‘ fore the edge of the razor. 


| 781,260 tons of paper. The oldest newspaper is 
said to be the Kin-Pau of Pekin, which has been 
* published continually for over one thousand years. 


— Owing to competition with Spain, Italy and 


butter till quite brown. Take them out, add ‘northern Africa, where labor is cheaper, French 
little more butter to the frying pan, season it with farmers are abandoning the cultivation of olive 
salt and pepper, and thicken with a little flour in 
Thin the 
sauce a little, if liked, with a tablespoonful or so 


groves. Inthe department of Marseilles alone 
within six months forty thousand olive trees were 
uprooted. 

——To drive ants from the lawn fine coal ashes 
sprinkled about the burrows of ants will cause 
them to leave. Ashes may be used on the lawn 
' without injury to the grass. Sifted ashes are 
best, but those fresh from the stove, shaken from 
the stove shovel, will answer the purpose very 
well. 

—The philosopher Confucins, writing of the 
great Chinese Emperor Yu, said that all his 
| efforts could be summarized in the creation of 
canals. They were an effective means of dimin- 
ishing the destructive action of torrents and 
avoiding inundations, and at the same time af- 
forded a source of irrigation. 

—In Tennessee and Georgia the peanut is 
known as a goober, in Alabama and the western 





| United States and in the West Indies a pindal or 


pindar, and in various parts of England a jurnut, 
| 


an earth nut or a manila nut. 
—Goust is the smallest republic as to area, 


but Tavolara is the smallest republic as to popu- | 
s 


lation. Goust is only one mile in area. It is 
located on the flat top of a mountain in the 


rinsing it as soon as clean in clear water, | cte. To make it, put two tablespoonfuls of fresh! Pyrenees, between France and Spain, and is 


and letting it dry quickly. 


The water used | butter in a small bow], and work intoit thoroughly , recognized by both these countries. It is gov- 


may have a little golddust or similar cleans- with the point of a silver knife a mixture of cay erned by a president and a council of twelve. It 


ing agent dissolved in it. Black-painted 
woodwork can be very easily cleaned and 
brightened by rubbing with a rag dipped 
either in kerosene or oil and turpentine. 
This could also be applied to light paint 


| 
' 


enne, mixed herb powder, minced parsley, lemon 
juice and mushroom powder. Whea this is ac- 
complished, set it on the ice, and as soon as solid 
stampit into dainty pats. Dot these about the 
meat in serving. 

A delicious sandwichis made by spreading thin 


was established in 1648 and has 130 inhabitants. | 


The president is-tax collector, assessor and 
judge. 
—How to stop the Indians of the South 


Dakota reservations from eating each other's 





| 


—It has been calculated that the hair of the 
| beard grows at the rate of 14 lines a week. This 
, will give a length of 6} inches in the course of a 

year. For a man eighty years of age, no less than 
, twenty-seven feet of beard must have fallen be- 


— The total number of copies of newspapers 


food is an amusing but perplexing problem with | 


Sick Headache, Foul Stomach, 
will be avoided, as the food thi: 
contributes its nourishing proper 
support of the natural waste of t}), 
Price, 25 cts. per box. Sold 
gists, or sent by mail on receipt oi | 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York, 





the Country) Club at) Shanghai 

tennis professional is a China: 
among the best bowlers att} 
nets are the Chinese cricket pro: 


So, too, the accuracy of their aim 

was sometimes quite astounding 

tances being great, with intervening hou. 

tercept the view, both sides had to ress) 

direct fire by directions given fron 

either by a telephone wire laid to the e 

flag signaling, the allies using the tow: 
Gordon Hall, the Chinese one of the tow. 
city Yamen. Yet many of the Chines« 

| quite close tothe Brit?sh batteries. a 

| Occasion one of the guns was hit. 1! 

| killed, and the gun itself rendered wseles. 

| believed, indeed, that during the fort: 

| ceding the attack on the city of Tien. 
were in it only five thousand Chines 
troops, but their fire was so excellent t 
held at bay twelve thousand of the allies 

| British naval twenty-five pounders, ti: 





china moulds and set on ice for as_ longa time as Gulf states a ground pea, in the Southeast of the | Were brought up from the ships at Tawi 





Gems of Thought. 


---- The burnt child dreads the fire —I+ 
son. 
----Change lays not her hand 
Swinburne. 
| ....Childhood shows the 
shows the day.—Milton. 
What the dew is to the fowe: 

are to the soul. 
} ....Surmounted difficulties mot only tes 
, hearten us in our future struggles.—Shia) 
| ....He who has resolved to congu 
seldom conquered; such noble despa 


| 


ipo 


nah, 


work if very dirty. The hinges of creaking ‘ ovals of bread with equal parts of finely chopped | Which the Indian Bureau is now dealing. It is an | with difficulty. —Corneille. 
doors should also be attended toat this time, ‘celery and walnut meats, mixed with chopped 
the defect being easily remedied by applying olives and a little mayonnaise. 


a feather dipped in oil. This will also ease 
a stiff lock or door handle. 
CLEANING WALL PAPER. 

Wall paper, if very much soiled, will re- 
quire something more than a long-handled 
soft broom to remove the dust, though this, 
with a soft clean rag tied securely over it, is 
generally sufticient. In the former case, 
thick-cut slices of stale bread, which should 
be rubbed very lightly and in one direction, 
will be found efficacious; each slice should 
be discarded as it becomes dirty. This will 
also clean soiled photographs or drawings 
which have lain about unframed. 


CLEANING MATTINGS. 
Matting may be freshened and revivified 


by wiping with a cloth dampened (not wet) | 


in salt water. This is better than having 
alkaline washing powders in the water, as 
they have a tendency to turn straw mattings 
yellow. Floor cloth may be washed in milk, 
or, after having been washed inthe usual 
way, wiped over witha cloth dipped in bees- 
wax and turpentine. 
CLEANING STAIR CARPETS. 

It considerably prolongs the use of a stair 
carpet, besides adding very much to its ap- 
pearance, giving pretty much the same effect 
as padding, to place one or two old news- 
papers on every step underneath the carpet. 
A stair carpet should always have an extra 
yard from the required measurement, so 
that each time it is taken up and put down 
the position may be shifted a few inches, 
thus avoiding the premature wearing out of 
the strip across the outside edge, which gets 
harder wear than any other part. Many 
people place newspapers under a carpet in a 
room, which saves it by receiving the dust, 
and also makes the room warmer. (Old mat- 
ting is also sometimes used for the same 
purpose. 

CLEANING DINING-ROOM TABLES. 

Dining-room tables marked by hot dishes 
can, with little pains, be rendered impervi- 
ous to any reasonable degree of heat in 
dishes by treatment in the following man- 
ner: To one pint of linseed oil take two 
ounces of black resin, two ounces of spirits 
of nitre, four ounces of distilled vinegar, on 
ounce of spirits of salt and two ounces of 
byte of antimony. The table to be washed 
on alternate days—the first day with boiling 
water, the second with the above mixture, 
and the third with vinegar. If this process 
is repeated fora little while the table will 
become hardened against the encroachments 
of hot dishes placed upon it without a mat, 
and anything spilled upon it by accident will 
leave no mark after having been wiped off. 
CLEANING COPPER COOKING UTENSILS. 

Copper cooking utensils and zinc bath 
tubs can be kept nice and bright by clean- 
ing them. every now and then with a hot 
solution of salt and vinegar. If very dirty 
they can be scoured first with soap and 
ashes. Kerosene will make tin teakettles as 
bright as new, but they must be well washed 
in soap and water to get out the kerosene 
taste. Dishes discolored from being put in 
the oven may be cleansed with either a little 
whiting or soda, rubbed on with a damp 
rag. Any tin-:pans or dishes, if rubbed over 
with fresh lard and heated thoroughly in 
the oven, will never rust afterward. Thus 
treated, any tinware can be constantly put 
in water and yet remain comparatively 
bright and quite free from rust.—Ledger 
Monthly. 





>>> 
Domestic Hints. 


FILLET OF BEEF. 


Buy the short fillet under the rump, using two if’ 
needed. Wipe, remove the fat, veins and tendi- 
nous portion in the middle. Trim into shape, rub 
with salt, pepper and flour, and cover with beef 
fat and some extra Kidney suet, or lay a few 
slices of salt pork over the top. Put two slices 
pork in the baking pan with a slice of onion and 
pit of bay leaf. Put the meat on this and bake in 








To stuff an olive, peel the pulp from the stone 
spirally, as one peels an apple, being careful not 


to let it break. Then make a tiny ball of the. 


filling and fold the strip about it. 

Too much baking powder is often used in 
doughnuts and fried drop cakes, causing the 
dough to burst out in very irregular bubbles on 
the edge, which soak fat and make the doughnuts 
heavy and unshapely. 

A pure cream of tartar baking powder makes 
the dough rise slowly, as the gas is not all liber- 
ated simply by moisture. Therefore, if you would 
have the best resuJts, either put the biscuit into 
anoven of moderate rather than intense heat- 
that they may have time to rise before a brown 
crustis formed, or let them stand ten minutes to 
rise, and then put them into a hot oven. 

Creamed chicken or creamed sweetbreads may 
take the place of creamed oysters, and are really 
more wholesome and more easily procured. Par- 
boil the sweetbreads and pick them apart; to 
each pair’allow one can of mushrooms washed 
and chopped fine. Stir these into a pint of cream 
sauce. Where chicken is used, to each three 
pounds of chicken that has been most carefully 
boiled and cut into dice, allow a can of mush- 
rooms and a pint of cream sauce. 


Fashion Motes. 


e*, Flowers carefully wired are made into bow 
effects for the side and back of hats. 

a®. Gauze ribbon in narrow widths is much 
used for ruching on summer gowns, and other 
very pretty effects in trimming are made with 
some of the narrow faney ribbons which come in 
pretty combinations of color, and also with little 
jewels through the centre. The latter style is 
more of a braid in effect, but braids of all sorts 
are in use, especially the lace braids marked with 
gold threads. 

a*, Tiny Dresden roses are very much used in 
millinery. , 

a*s Nothing is more effective in the way of trim- 
ming than the cretonne passementerie, with its 
outlining of gold and silver thread. It is so light 
that it can be appliqued upon the finest of chiffon 
and it is charming with thin materials of all 
kinds. The brilliant colors seem to have a 
special effect upon some of the cream-white fig- 
ured .muslins. These passementeries cost from 
something less than $1 a yard for a narrow line of 
flowers, and range upward to $2, $3 and $4. 

«*» A linen collar on a child’s black silk coat is 
edged with a band of these cretonne flowers, the 
edges embroidered. 

a*e Those little silk Eton jackets, which, it would 
seem, had done their full duty a year or so ago 
are stilltothe fore,as attractive as ever. The 
tucks are the finest of the pinch variety of the 
jackets that are tucked as the greater number of 
them are. One shape has a sharp point in front 
and rounds well up over the hips at the sides 
This gives a slender appearance, which some 
women find desirable. The jackets in silver 
gray have a sheen which gives them the appear- 
ance of satinor panne velvet. For the slender 
woman there are jackets that full into a band at 
the waist, but these would never do for the plump 
woman, and they are not really as attractive or , 
useful for a light jacket. Steel silk jackets, ' 
trimmed with black, have sometimes small steel 
buttons, and a very charming little plain silk 
jacket has a couple of rows of the steel buttons 
on either side of the front, where they make a 
very good effect. There are white pique fronts to 
some of the jackets buttoned on the inside, to be 
removed without difficulty for the laundry. 
Others have white vests stitched with black, with 
small black silk buttons. These vests are sewed 
to the jacket, but with a few large stitches, and 
they can also be removed for cleaning. 

a*s Panne mousseline in colors, with black 
satin polka dots, makes pretty blouse waists. 

a*s Parasols in plain white and tinted silks 
show two groups of narrow tucks with a band of 
gold embroidery between. 

a*s Now that women have appropriated for 
their own use the dress-suit cases originally in- 





; tended only for men, the manufacturers have 


been obliged to cater especially to their needs. 
The new cases for women are smaller and lighter 
than those for men, and are covered with cloth, 
ranging in color from a quiet gray to a brilliant 
plaid. The owner’s initials, instead of being 
painted on the end, are in the form of a dainty 
silver filigree or monogram. 

a, The latest evening coiffure shows a soft puff 
around the face, broken by a few little curls at 
one side and loose knots arranged low at the nape 
of the neck. One large rose is worn at one side 


unwritten law of Indian hospitality that a guest | 


may stay as long as he likes, and that as long as 
the guest remains the host must provide the food. 
It has become the custom among the Sioux, who 
have a feast with their two-week ration as soon 
| as they receive it from the Government, to go to 
!the more provident Indians and live on them 
until all their food was gone. 


Hotes and Queries. 


How TO WEIGH A HAaysTacKkK—* Inexperi- 
ence Farmer ’’: Measure the length and breadth 
of the stack; take height from the ground to the 
eaves, add to this last one-half of the height from 
the eaves to the top; multiply length by breadth, 
and the product by the height, all expressed in 
feet; divide the amount by twenty-seven, to find 
the cubic yards, which multiply by the number of 
pounds supposed to be in a cubie yard, viz.: ina 
stack of new hay, 132 pounds avoirdupois each; if 
old hay, 154 pounds each. 

THE SUEZ CANAL.—*‘ R. W. N.”’: From remote 
ages the Isthmus of Suez has been traversed by 
a canal following nearly the line of the present 


one; ‘nothing certain, however, seems to be 
known as to who was _ its first con- 
structor, but the credit is generally given 


to Pharaoh Necho, who reigned about 600 B.C. 
It, in course of time, got silted up with sand, but 
was cleared out by Trajan inthe second cent- 


ury, A. D., and again in 767 the Em- 
peror Napoleon desired to reeonstruct the 
eanal, and had the isthmus surveyed, but 
nothing was done till M. Ferdinand = de 


Lesseps, in 1854, obtained permission from the 
Viceroy of Egypt to construct a canal uniting 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas. A company 
was formed to carry out his views, two-fifths of 
the capital being furnished by the Viceroy, and 
the remainder in Europe, chiefly in France. The 
work was commenced in 1860, and on Sept. 28, 
1869, M. Lesseps sailed in a small steamer through 
it. The canal runs north and south from Port 
Said toSuez; the length from sea to sea is ninety- 
nine miles, with a width of 327 feet for seventy- 
seven miles, and of 196 for the remaining twenty- 
two miles; the depth is twenty-six feet. In No- 
vember, 1875, the British government purchased 
from the Khedive the original shares held by him 
for $20,000,000. It is proposed to widen the canal 
to sixty-six metres. The canal has reduced the 
distance from London to India from 11,379 miles 
to 7628, a saving of thirty-six days on the voyage 
by the Cape. The number of vessels that passed 
through the canal in 1886 was 3100, the tonnage 
8,183,313, the receipts $11,205,000. 

JAPANESE PILGRIMS—“ Anxious ": The Jap- 
anese peasants, when they get themselves up for 
the business of a pilgrimage, are the quaintest 
figures imaginable. The women generally tuck 
up their petticoats well above their Knees, either 
leaving the legs bare, or else swathing them in 
| white bandages, which form a kind of leggins. 
| Their hair is done in the usual elaborate Japan- 
, ese style, and generally an artificial flower is 
| stuck in at the top. It dees look so comic to see 
| the wizened face of an old woman with a large 

red rose bobbing over it. And this floral deco- 
ration is not confined to the women; when you 
meet a party of pilgrims you often see the 
old men also with a_ flower stuck coquet- 
tishly above the ear. I found out the rea- 
son of this rather inappropriate ornamenta- 
tion when I was at Nagano. It appears that 
many of the poor old dears from the country get 
so bewildered by the magnificence of the places 
they go to, and the distractions of shopping, 
that they quite lose their heads, and consequently 
their way. So the ever-thoughtful Japanese po- 
lice have insisted that every party of pilgrims is 
to have a distinguishing badge. At Nagano it was 
the commonest thing possible to see some ancient 
dame rushing about wailing, “Whereis my party? 
Where is the purple iris party? ” or, “ Where is 
the yellow-towel-round-the-neck party?” And 
then she would be told that the “ yellow-towel- 
round-the-neck party ” was on its way to the 
station, or that the “purple irises ” were still 
saying their prayers in the temple. 

CHINESE AS MARKSMEN.—‘*Q. R.S.”: Al- 
though the Chinese did not make much of a fight 





of Botany in the British Association 


| .--. There never was aday that did) 

| own opportunity for doing good. that 1 
! have been done before, and never ca! 

| W. H. Burleigh. 

..-- The way to be comfortable is to mak: 
so; the way to make others so is to appes 
them; the way to appear to love them 
them in reality. 

.---The deep heart of God made kiiow 
accessible to his children,—this and hot 
than this we touch in Jesus Clirist. 
Wilder Foote. 

.---Oh, do not let us wait to be just or} 
demonstrative toward those we love unt 
we are struck down by iliness or threate: 
death! Oh, be swift to love! Mak: 
to be kind!—Amiel’s Journal. 

----No one can tell the unending pow: 
which each of us may have in our homes. 
our fellow men, by faith in the m—how ta 
strengthen their feeble desire for God 
good. Care, then, for the soul of peop! 
the soul of what they do, as well as of wid Ties 
are.—Henry Wilder Foote. 

..--It is a sweet thought to met 
would have missed me if I had never t» 
and brought back. As the shepherd 
left the ninety and aine to hunt tort 
straggler, so I may gladly hope that Tests 
me in heaven, or else he would not lave 
far or endured so much to save me.—T. | 

.--- To be honest, to be Kind, to earn i 
to spend less; to make upon the who 
happier by his presence; to renounce \ 
shall be necessary, and not to be em 
keep a few friends, but these withou! 
tion; above all on the same grim co! 
keep friends with himself—here Is a ¢ 
that a man has of fortitude and delicacy 
Louis Stevenson. 

..-- Every sin has an immortal exist: 
given it may be, and forgotten for a \ 
ean never be with us as it would hav: 
that sin never been born. It meets Us 
again through life; whispers to us |! 
ments; looks across the years to us wit 
sad face, and in unexpected ways 
that it is ours—it belongs to us. It is 
own lips spoke, the wrong our own 
guilty of. Eternity itself, Heaven 
set straight that crooked line.—Hest > 


Popular Science. 


——Butterflies can stand great 
live. Butterflies lying frozen on the > 
brittle that they break unless the) 
handled will recover and fly away W!i 

—The largest square that can be 2 ' 
round piece of metal is found by mult 
diameter by .7071. From a dise one i 
ter inches in diameter could be cut a > 
8838 inch in diameter. 
—When we look up to the sky 
the stars as they are, but as they wer: 
turies, even millennia ago, The ma 
might have been blotted out of exist 
the Christian era, and we of today »! 
ceive their light and seem to see (i 


trelf 


W 





Goldfish live to a great age. 
few in the Royalf{Aquarium at St. Pet: 
are known to be 150 years old, whil: 
claim to have goldfish whose ages al 
centuries. The great goldfish farm 
isin Indiana, where thousands 3! 
exported to England every year. 
——Now that special efforts are | 


exterminate mosquitoes, owing to | 
certain species of those insects al 
for the spread of malaria, the fact 
are great destroyers of mosquito 131) 
increased interest. 
Dr. L. O. Howard of the Departmen! 
ture. He tells of two small lakes !0! 
side by side in Connecticut by an ti\.> 
sea, one of which contained hal! 
fish, while the other was fishless. 
examination revealed tens of thous: 
quito larve in the fishless lake. 
contained not one. 


is vo 


This fact 


s 


} 


—Prof. 8. H. Vines, president 0! | 





when hard pressed they have shown a decided | a recent address to the force by 1! ‘ 
advance in military knowledge since the Japan- | raised from the roots to the tepme>! 
ese war, and under European guidance there is lofty tree, and remarked that it: mu! 


no reason why they should not attain to a very 
considerable amount of military skill. So accu- 
rate was the fire of their guns at Tien-tsin that re- 
ports were current, quite, so far asI could learn, 
without foundation, that they were worked by 
European gunners in the Chinese service. No 
such explanation was necessary, the Chinese 
being remarkably quick in acquiring any science 
that requires dexterity of hand or eye. In 





transpiration force must equal a pr te 
pounds to the square inch. 
says there is no evidence that a tens" 
thing like such an amount exists In @ © 
tree. 


fully confessed that one more centt aye 
without bringing a solution of the old 
the ascent of the sap. Ive 
planations requires that in a tree 120 ' en 


One of the sues! 


But 
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Poetry. 


aN EMIGRANT. 


.o quiddam proprium notumque rd- 


quirit.” 
she asleep, asleep 
ve in fair, far land? 
| with the murmuring deep 
shadowy waters keep 
~t by the flower-lit strand, 
‘asleep, asleep? 


awake, awake 
)liss-embowering shore, 
-her heart will break 
old sad voices’ sake 
rreach to her no more, 
must wake, must wake. 


ird her dream, her dream, 
eh songs call blithe and clear 
the enchanted stream; 
ft in soothshe seem 
she loves to hear, 
1 adream, adream. 
—dJane Barlow. 


oo ie 


DARKNESS AND DAWN. 
from a distant land 
tona vessel's side, 
eir eyes With sunburnt hand 
\ drifting with the tide, 


ved as they dimly trace 
ke rise from the roofs of home; 
er across the ocean waste 

¢ sun lit up the foam: 


syed the dark, uprose the breeze, 
the titful duties plied; 
e dawned, the curling seas 
them to the harbor side; 


ea vision falls, 
orm athwart the ways of men, 
inds and golden halls 
endent in their beauty—then 


the dark of mind distrest; 

\ trust they in the hope 

eh) the doom of darkness blest, 
their omens ill may cope. 


ows dawning comes, they find 
s the land around. 
id fallen, but night's wind 
em to their Dreamland’s ground. 
+ \W. Butters, in Chambers’s Journal. 


~>- 


APRIL. 
jd with dripping rain, 
sand lilaes bring again, 
histle of returning birds, 
impet lowing of the herds: 
let maple Keys betray 
nt blood hath modest May; 
y force the earth renews, 
of forms, the flush of hues; 
1 in rosy waves outpoured, 
from the heart of Love, the Lord. 
—Emerson. 


~S>- 


GoD OVER ALL. 
adequate support 
alamities of mortal life 
sts—one only: an assured belief 
he proce ssion of our fate, howe’er 
~ yy disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
e benevolence and power. 
everlasting purposes embrace 
nts, converting them to good. 
William Wordsworth. 


C)nye 


-~->- —— 


ro A WITKERED WILD FLOWER. 


. your “sweetness on the desert 
ived. as born, ‘to blush unseen,” 

fragrance, hues so blueand fair, 
human eye? © floral queen, 

do and thrush were with you in 
air and sky, the 
suid and flower displayed, 
n your sylvan nook. 


\ I man eye 
lission and your blushing sweet; 
«i ‘neath the sky, 
nh yourself rounded and complete, 

ed and budded. blossomed, withered here, 
nof your God, 


And 


dsome, fair creatio 


oh, how 


jission we performed. 


this | 
| no one like his wife; no one so neat, so industri- 
brawling | ous, so untiring in well doing. 





\-, Miscellaneous. — 





James West’s Awakening. 
1. 

The horse ‘“‘lumpered” coming up the hill; 
there was no doubt about that, only, if the driv- 
ing had been a little more careful, the accident 
might never have happened. But James West 
and his friend were both “ market-merry,” and 
upon this occasion the spectal providence that 
usually attended them was absent, for, after 
‘*‘lumpering,” the horse started off, leaving the 
two to pick themselves up from the hard road as 
best they could. 

James West, as proprietor of the rapidly van- 
ishing horse and trap, was first on his feet. 

“Palk! Where be you to?’ We must follow on 
sharp; here’s me with a broken shoulder! ” 

But Palk, having less at stake, was more be- 
wildered. 

“And here’s me with me brains beat out! 
goin’ to sitin t’ hedge.” 

“But the meare be gone along. I tell you, 
she'll be doing herself or some one else a mischief. 
Pick up this cushion and come along.” 

Now, Henry Palk was the last man to leave his 
friend in the lurch, and, as his senses cleared, his 
wonted energy and goodwill returned. 

“Come along, then; ’tis you be biden about. As 
to the meare, she Knows her way home well 
enough.” 

“Tm none so sure about that; she has not 
changed hands very long, and her old home is 
handy from here.” 

They trudged along silently, both sobered by 
their tumble, and both feeling stiff and sore: The 
road was lonely, save for a small wayside inn, 
and there they inquired if anything had been 
seen of the mare and the cart that she had light- 
ened of its load. Without the least appearance 
of sympathetic excitement, the landlord seratched 
his head. 

* 1 zeed a harse go by, with nairy a one up in 
trap. I thought something med of happened.” 

* And couldn't you have come down the road a 
bit of Ways to see? inquired Palk, hotly; “ you’re 
a nice sort of achap! Couldn't you so much as 
stop the harse? ” 

‘1 did only hear a clitter clatter, and she was 
past. The meare was layin’ legs to groun’, my 
word!” 

James West laughed carelessly. ‘ Aye, she is 
fast, and will Keep running until she drops. We'll 
have a pint, Palk, and then follow on.” 

But Palk, save for one weakness, was a man of 
action and different from his companion. 

“ Have done with your nonsense, West! Think 
of your poor wife if that meare do get home avore 
ee.” 

For several miles they walked silently along 
the lonely road,and then Palk indicated some 
wheel-marks to his companion. 

* See, she stopped to have a feed here off the 
bit of grass, so she is going steady.” 

Presently the road began to descend into the 
river valley, and then they soon reached West's 
farm. It was beautifully situated, but very iso- 
lated, and, saving a couple of cottages and the 
little jetty below, where the ferryman could be 
rung for over the water, no other dwellings were 
near. 

Above all the winding river a silver mist was 
rising, Which showed its course for miles, and the 
autumn air bit Keenly. In the yard stood the 
mare, already half unharnessed, and a woman 
was doing the work. At the sight of the two the 
blood rushed back into her pale face, and her 
strained lips broke into a smile of relief. 

She was a young, good-looking woman, as little 
like the typical wife of a yeoman farmer as could | 
well be imagined. A black dress showed off her 
dazzling fairness, and her hair was plentiful and 
golden. Her face wasrefined by a certain deli- 
cacy, although the features were rather sharp, 
and people said that James West had a nagging 
wife. 

Perhaps this was so when she was out of all 
patience with those habits of his which were ruin- 
ing their home and their business, but her plead- 
ing Was often gentle, hoping even against hope; 
for he loved her. 

In his weakest moments he thought there was 


I be 








It was she who 
keptthings going, and ordered so much in the 
house, and out of it, that the surface of affairs 
looked almost thriving, although all the farmers 
were complaining of bad times. 

She made all her own clothes and her little 
girl's, and her white cuffs against the mare’s black 


Tir 
But the mills of God were waiting for James 


soul alive. 


and little Ina fell a victim todiphtheria. The 
mother fought desperately for her child’s life— 
fought as one to whom fhe passing of the inno- 
cent spirit might mean despair. But the winds of 
God were stronger than her anguish of terrer and 
love, aithough she well-nigh defied Heaven itself, 
clasping the little body to her, that no power 
might wrest it from her. But, close and impas- 
sioned as wasthe clasp of her arms, death came 
and went, leaving them empty. Then she sor- 
rowed, as one quite without hope. 
The doctor, an observant man, was struck with 
her strange demeanor, which had no resignation 
in it. 
“Itis not all grief and heartbreak,” he told 
some sympathizing neighbor; ‘ I’m afraid there 
is more wrong than we can see at present.” 
But to the deeply sorrowing and remorseful 
father came slowly a broken and contrite heart. 
He knew himself partly responsible for his child’s 
death, but the Knowledge was wisely tempered 
to him, so that he was softened into penitence 
and not hardened into despair. 
Once more he went soberly and industriously 
about his work, and the warm tears would rain 
down his face as he passed Ina’s little garden, 
not so big as the small grave, He took fromit a 
tiny geranium plant that was withering and 
dying in the frost. He potted itand put it in a 
warm and sunny window, and tears dropped 
upon the withered leaves as he tended and 
cherished the feeble, dying plant. 
™ Many times, unseen of all, he would ask divine 
forgiveness for the sin which had brought so 
heavy a punishment, and divine grace permitted 
him an entrance into the right way. 
It was Henry Palk who noticed, first of all, that 
West drank nothing at the market dinners, and 
remembering the poor, stricken wife at home, he 
was honestly glad that West had turned over a 
new leaf. 
“Stick to it, man,” he cried, heartily, as they 
were driving home together ; ‘ being only a widow 
man I like my drop of comfort, but for married 
men ’tis a different matter, and some can’t pull up 
as easy as others; I rackon the wife’s turr’ble 
thankful, baint she? ”’ 
West shook his head sadly. 
“She hardly takes notice of much yet; it’s al- 
most as though her spirit had gone along of the 
child. There’s hardly sense in her at times.” 
* The poor soul's about wored out, West. You 
must be tender to her, for she’s been a wife in ten 
thousand.” 
There was Keen reproach in his tone, and West 
suffered it humbly enough. 
* 1 Know it, Palk; and for all I’ve made her 
suffer, I love her dearly, God knows I do.” 
* And now’s the time to prove it. Unless I. am 
much mistaken, you'll have all to do for a bit. As 
I said, she is pretty nigh wored out.” 
And as West drove into his own yard, the neg- 
lected look of the house struck him painfully. 
The steps were unwashed, the parlor blinds not 
drawn up, and the window plants drooping for 
want of water—save the one which he had 
watered with his tears, but that was dying fast. 
It wasall so unlike Millie that it seemed as 
though she were dead, too. 
Where could she be that she did not come out 
to receive him? He was so accustomed to see 
her in the doorway, spotless and neat, with an 
anxious smile of welcome for him, that he could 
not understand her failing to be there. 
How desolate everything looked as he entered, 
and how the ceasing of endless housewifery care 
made all the shabbiness so startlingly apparent. 
The little sitting-room was cheerless and cold as 
he entered, and the fire, which was always part 
of her welcome for him, was on this occasion 
nearly out. In the half dark he thought the room 
was empty, but in turning to go out he saw a 
woman’s figure huddled up in an armehair. It 
was his wife—his wife, with her fair hair all dis- 
ordered and uncared for, and her face foolish and 
wild. She had a glass in her hand, and there 
wasthe smell of spirits in the room. As he faced 
her, horror stricken, she looked at him vacuously 
until her poor lips began to quiver, and, half 
ashamed, she put the empty glass down. 
“It's the only bit ot comfort I've got 
James; the only comfort 1 can find anywhere. 
She sank back, half in stupor, half in sleep, and 
he left her with the face of a man who had seen 
the fall of one of *the angels; but he knew whose 
the blame was, as he went, blind with grief and 


left, 


” 





sides looked spotless. 

“ Out of the way, Millie. We ‘ill take the meare | 
out. For a wonder, she lumpered coming up hill, | 
and threw us both out.” | 


| horror, tothe little grave, so pathetically small 


and new. Kneeling down by it, he raised his 
anguished face to Heaven. 
* God be merciful to mea sinner, and put me 


West, and it was fated that he should save his 
The well of drinking water that 
should have been cleaned out was left untouched, of soll 


“ N—no,” faltered the Scarlet Runner. 





































































in 1837, almost seventy years ago, he pre- 
sents the thought which is now the vital 
truth of thehour. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 






“yt rs part you,” continued the Old Woman, ; vv yy vvvvuv- = we eS ae 
“put I mus put ou where you can’t do an Rr rm mm Mm mM Mm Mm cae ) , 5 Ps eo a ; \ mT 7 em NOR ant TE 
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And she put him down upon a nice, clear space os ——_— = { 

The Scarlet Runner made one wild attempt to| | a S 
run, but it was too late. ' GE Ser 

He was changing into a flower! a) = 4 

Little by little his figure dwindled into pale & >" 
green stems and leaves, while his scarlet clothes eC (= 
moulded themselves into soft little winged blos- = = 
soms. S so 

=) 

The old woman watched him foi a few minutes, Se 
then she gave s nod, and, picking one of the scar- [©] ow Et za = > ; 
let flowers, hobbled up the mountain again. + 

You can see him today in many a garden—the c—) EE A. > A. cs Ex A°2- e¢ 
poor little Scarlet Runner!—rnonning up and IS =) 
away over the sticks which people put for him to’ fe , = > 
ol Sa though he were fancying himself back : = Headaches are nature's warnings that there is dy 
n e g ago e a A] 

Would he have been King of the Carribbees,| | <5 physical trouble somewhere in the body. Acure |@@> 
ye: want * mee om age putas curious <q) can generally be effected by putting the stomach = 
as he was!—Venley Vogel, in e Folks. H ey : ° ‘ \ 

y ~ = pa hate —a Ripans Tabules will do it. | 
The World Beautiful. = ave been troubled with sick and nervous el 
; Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. S Se ever since I can remember, but have = 
here are no fixtures in nature. The universe S een Ww ” ; 
is fluid and volatile. Permanence is but a word 'e. . orse for the 1 ast two years, writes a young S| 
of degtees. Our globe seen by God isa trans r e) married woman living in Elmira, N.Y. “I could not =p 
parent law, not a mass of facts, The law dis S do m i ; \ 
olves the fact and holds it fluid. Our culture is =) ey housework in the way it should have been 4 
the ee pr of an idea that draws after ~ SS done. I was sick at my stomach most of the time . =p 
this train of cities and institutions. Let us rise / 4 
orien ar agg: epee gp =e El & was nervous and trembled and! could hardly walk =) 
- whys vee —_ ot riage a. - S across the floor without aid, for I was so dizzy. I 2 
le world was plastic an u n 1@ hands. o ¢ : ' 
al ‘ale ever tn ue a ot Se ae S took everything I saw advertised for the cure of |r. 
butes as we bring to it. To ignorance and #| headache but I did not find relief until I tried 5 
sin it is flint. They adapt themselves to — : : P S&S 
it as they may; but in proportion as a man Ripans Tabules, which were highly recommended | 
has anything in him divine, the firmament flows =| tome by friends. I had taken but two small boxes Si 
before him and takes his signet andform. . . . s when I Id h a 
The day is always his who works in it with sin. i. n cou x see ac ange, and now I can go Si 3 
cerity and great aims. . . . I believe man has (= about my daily toil with comfort. I have been 1 
been wronged; he has wronged himself. He has = taki th ith “ 4 ='p 
almost lost the light that can lead him back to his iS aking them eight months, and I will continue. 
prerogatives. Men are become of no account, Gs Iam anew person since I began to take Ripans e > 
and are called “the mass” and “the herd.” In =) Tabules.” P ce” 
a century, in a millennium, one or two nen; that abules. => 
is to say, One or two approximations to the right 4= | cepa: _ | 5 
poe ae ieee . , ; Wand pir white.” One gives elie veut the word et PAR ‘on the phage nl = j 
‘* And for solace the perspective of your re Le sere FE Bcd okt or 5 ceuts, may be hac at any drug store. Ten j } 
own infinite life.’ In that wonderful Phi q to the Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce St, New Yuniled to any address or 5 cents, for warded » | 
Beta Kappa address of Emerson’s, delivered ( » | 











has told us that at the time the eminent 
body of scholars and cultivated men who 
listened to it thought that Emerson was | 
crazy, So much in advance of his time was | 
the great poet and seer. In the entire writ- 
ings of Emerson there is no more significant 
phrase than that for solace man has the per-. 
spective of his own infinite life. Not only 
for solace, but for inspiration; for the re- 
enforcement of all energy. The practical 
realization of personal immortality; the 
realization that the change called death 
makes no break in the continuity of pur- 
pose; that, as Browning says, 

No work begun shall ever pause for death. 
This realization is the mainspring of 
energy, of purpose, of application, as well as 
of hope, serenity and joy. 

Every circumstance and every fact in life 
is as plastic to the individual concerned as 
is clay in the hands of the potter, and to 


America in 1728 with the Dean 
Bishop Berkeley, settling in Boston in 1730. The 
is his picture of Berkeley and family, in whieh ¢ 
portrait of the artist is introduced. This paint 
ing is now in the possession of Yate College. 





house and the town house. Thomas Crease oc 
cupied the premises as apothecary, having pur 
chased the land from the English owners. He 


in 1727 to Peter Luce and Nicholas Davis for £1200 
and they later divided the land. Mr. Davis, a 


the book store. 





minor children of the testator. 
property again passed into 
the family who owned _ it 


the 
generations 


create conditions, is the true secret of suc- 
cess and joy in life. But the key to this 
success is in no so-called *‘ ocecultism.’’ It is 
ound in no outward performances or atti- 
tudes or observances. It is not to be taught 
in classes orin schools; it is not to be found 
in the practicing of any outward rites or the 
‘* Spiritual things are 


main loyal to George IIL., in 1784, he sold 
the Corner Book Store to Edward Sohier and his 
wife for £1600. From Sohier it passed to Eliza- 
beth, wife of Henderson Inches, and from her on 
Jan. 1, 1795, to Herman Brimmer, and it has since 
remained the property of the Brimmer families, 


Inches, holds to the old policy of keeping it in the 


repetition of jargon. Wit ; sili family. After Mr. Crease died, the apothecary 
spiritually discerned.” There is one divine | was transformed into a merchant's store for 
teacher—Jesus, the Christ—and one book of | Herman Brimmer. Messrs. Samuel and Minot 


Thayer had {a{store} there from 1796 until 1817, 
when the old corner reverted to original use, Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, father of Rey. J. F. Clarke, using 
it for an apothecary’s store. He remained there 
until 1828. Since then it has been a bookstore. 
The property has been much changed inside dur- 
ing the last seventy-five years. The old Brim- 
mer mansion, as historians call it, has accommo- 


His direct teachings—the New Testament. 
In its pages are the completeness of guidance 
for all human life. As Emerson says, in the 
passage quoted at the beginning of this paper, | 
the universe is fluid and volatile. Permanencs 
is only a word of degrees, no state in life— 
fortunate or unfortunate—is fixed. All is 


afterwards 


largest Known work of Smipert’s in this country 


The present building called the Old Corner 
Book Store was erected it 1712, shortly after the fire 
of October, 1711, which destroyed the old meeting 


retained possession for fifteen years, selling out 


recognize this truth and to discover how to _ Bg anos ee a 
az é ous ChiInsons, leh young 
remould circumstance and fact, and thus aa : 
remould circumstance and fact, and thus/ 31.4 cated Thomas, concluded he must re- | 


and the purchaser of the Sturgis share, J. C. | 
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3314 Boy’s Night 


| “15 Three-Pieeo 
| Shirt, 
i 


Skirt, 
6 to 16 years, £2 to 30 in. waist 


i 
old-time merchant, retained the present site of 


He and his sons held it until | muslin, cambrie and the washable flannels and 
1755, when the executors of the will of Thomas 
Palmer, Messrs. James Boutineau and Eliakim 
Pa Bethume, bought it for the benefit of the two 
By this sale the 
hands of being stitched to the lower edge, and the neck is 
be- | finished with a soft turn-over collar. 
erected—the | side is a patch pocket with a stitched turn-over 
Palmer, | flap. 


flannelettes. The fronts hang from the shoulders 
in sacque style, but the back is made with a 
straight yoke and full skirt portion. The sleeves 
arecut in regulation style, pointed cuff facings 


At the left 


i 4 . : 
To cut this night gown fora boy of ten years of 


| age 4 yards of material 27inches wide or 3! yards 
36 inches wide will be required. 

rhe pattern, 3814, is cut in sizes for boys of 6, 8 
10, 12, 14 and 16 years of age. 


Woeman’s Three-Piece Skirt, Tucked 
with Yoke Effect. No. 3815. r 
The hip yokeis a marked feature of the season, 
and is never more attractive nor more becoming 
than when formed by a succession of tiny tucks. 
The admirable model shown is exemplined in 
chiffon veiling in cream with trimming of guipure 
in a deeper shade,and is both exceedingly effective 
and novel; but the skirt is suited to almost the 
entire range of dress materials. Fine soft cloth is 
so treated. All the lighter-weight wools are 
peculiarly adaptable, and such soft silks, cottons 
and linens as foulard, Louisine, crepe de chine, 
taffeta, cotton grenadine, embroidered muslin, 








































































To her he spoke much more like a gentleman; 
he had almost seemed one to her before she mar- 
ried him. She may have had her doubts about 
the real cause of the accident, but she expressed | 
her great relief at finding them both unhurt. Her | 
’ manner was quiet and repressed, but she had | 
ys tofeel that here, in light and gloom, been a bright gir!. | 

your part. The Hand that) « she jumpered, sure enough,” cried Palk, lead- | 

ae ing the mare deftly from the shafts, “ and ’tis a | 
| 

| 

| 


rs life and death on thislone sod! 


aligiel 


s the taint 


lifts your sodden bloom, 
fragrance from your dying 


acted well 


ystie Nature-Web threugh all the earth, merey that vou were not along of we, or I might 
vir low bed will pass in fond caress; 7 . I'm no light 

e spot that saw your modest birth 

| life, will stop to doubly bless. 
L. F. Brown. in Field and Stream. 


have squatted ee in vallin’ out. 

weight.” 
She smiled her anxious, careworn smile, and | 

asked him inside, for James always came home 

more sober in his company. Palk hada chival- 

rous pity and care for the wife and mother wait- 

. ing anxiously at home. In his honest heart he 
le pigeon, and fold your wings, despised West, and thought his wife much too 
lue pigeon, with velvet eyes; good for him. 

» the singing of mother-bird swinging— I. 

ny the nest where her little one lies. 


-e—- od 
JAPANESE LULLABY. 


The next morning Mrs. West brought a bill that 
was owing to her husband, asking him for the 
money that she might pay it. He glanced im- 


onder I see a star— 
y star with a tinkling song: 
soft dew falling I hear it calling— 
v and tinkling the night along. lessly on one side. 
sii the window a moonbeam comes— Xe let 4 eeepc te yp esent; they ss 
cold moonbeam with misty wings; owing me for hay and corn. 
tly creeping, it asks, “ Is he sleeping— 


; : o» as been due so long.” 
-and dreaming while mother sings? has been d 8 


‘“*T can’t. help it. 
‘| ers, Millie; you know it.” 

“It is not the times,” she answered, goaded | 
into sharpness. “ If only you would let me have ; 
what goes in other ways I would not have a bill 
unpaid.” 

He turned obstinate, as he always did when she 
began what he called nagging. 

“You mind the house, Millie; that is your | 
business. Scott can well afford to wait for his | 
money, and he will have to.” i | 

He was just getting on his horse to ride round | 
the farm when she came out. ‘ There is some- | 
thing wrong with the well water, James; it’s gone | 
too long without being cleaned out. Can't you; 
spare a man to do it today?” 

He was more irritable than usual from the 
shaking of the day before, and answered her ' 
eurtly enough. | 

“ They'll all be busy taking the mangold out of 
the ground, or else it will get frosted. The well 
is right enough; what is wrong with it? You 
leave outdoors alone, and don’t hinder me with | 


ep little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
blue pigeon with mournful eyes: 
t singing’—-see, I am swinging— 
«the nest where my darling lies. 
—Eugene Field. 


<--> 

+ greatest bore upon this earth, 

+ biggest nuisance known, 

«who talks about himself 
\nd his small affairs alone, 

en you think he ought to listen 

Vile youtalk about your own. 

—Chicago Daily News. 


( 


-~se 
sould steal a kiss from you, 
etty maid, what would you do?” 

lids drooped she murmured: “ Well, 

do, how can [ tell?” 
—Harlem Life. | 
Sin _aiindl 
my work.” 

She looked after him hopelessly, 
worn lines on her face deepening. 
ways putting off those things that were needful 
to be done at once; and the farm suffered, and 
their prosperity was less than it ought to have 
been, even in bad times. 

Fences were not mended when the cattle broke 
them down, and the carelessness of the master | 
was copied by the servants. It was no concern c 
of theirs if he chose to neglect his business; and r 
if the farmer lay late abed after market days, the 
laborers took advantage and came later. 

So, many of the little things that spoil pros- 
perity were left undone, or done too late, and the 


© climb joy’s most rapturous heights, 
ey touch the heart of love divine. 
(rod, how very good thou art 

oy that else were only thine. 

» with God is motherhood. 

th, what purity, what self-control, 

hat wisdom should belong to her 

God fashion an immortal soul! 
—Mary Wood Allen. 
-~sa o 

though sometimes the cup of tears 

ustead of the rich wine of mirth, 

any springs as there are years, 

1 sud, we love this dear old earth. 
-Louise Chandler Moulton. 
a> 

d Spring! Thou bearest gifts divine 

song and fragrance all are thine. 

to earth alone; 

essing for the human heart, 

ounds, and healing for its smart; 

2 of winter flown, 

lope upon thy rainbow wing, 

i! life—thrice blessed spring! 
William H. Burleigh. 
Sin _cied — 


tthe wealth we possess, 


the ha 


e 


tide of indifference, and to bind up all the things | 

that were loose, often felt tempted to strive no b 
longer, but just drift with the stream. 
the child’s sake that she stillkept struggling on. 
She was a pretty child, fair-haired, like her | 
mother, and already the quaintest and most in- 0 
dustrious of housewives, for Millie set her child h 
the example of being always at work. 
Ina had her own little garden, about three feet a 
by two, with an infant gooseberry bush in the 
centre, and the pleasantest hours in Millie’s care- 
worn existence were spent with the little daugh- 


a peaked scarlet cap, scarlet 


they only believed the second part. 


patiently at the amount, and then tossed it care- | 


| box. 

| diets ai j air des 
“But they have allowed for that, and the bill GSM’ Mout eatet. Now the 
aa - - lribbee hadn't a single relation, and the Carrib- 
Times are bad with us farm- | beans said that the Scarlet Runner was making 
himself a favorite 
choose him for the next rulergof Carribbee. 
was, she told him all the state secrets—except the 


appeared one morning carrying a sealed tron pox. 


esty? ’ asked the Scarlet Runner, eagerly. 


| tried his best todiscover the Queen’s choice, but 
| all to no purpose. 


ribboo for me tonight, Vermilius,” she said. 

The Scarlet Runner’s face suddenly brightened. 

nade up. 
| open 

rassed, | happened, be must Know whether he was to be 

He was al- King of Carribbee. 

his feet scarcely touching the ground—to the 

| mountain castle. 


it had been a flight of steps, and crept around the 


was hard work, but bit by bit his pointed shoes 


woman who strove so desperately to stem the | neath. 


It was for , hands. 


For a little 


rimmed spectacles. 


« height to which we rise, 


ter in the garden tending the flowers. 


Ww 


| into the winepress of Thy wrath—but not her, the 
dearest, kindest woman that ever was a wife, lest 
my punishment be greater than [I can bear.”— 
Household Words. 





Douth’s Department. 


The Scarlet Runner. 


He was arestless little fellow ina scarlet suit, 
stockings and 
pointed scarlet shoes. As for running, a light- 
ning flash °couldn’t overtake him; and he was 
messenger to the Queen of Carribbee. 

* T loveithe dear Queen! ” he said. 
leave the court for anything! ” 

The Carribbeans didn’t believe him. 


“Two idn’t 
At least 


You see it was a law of Carrib: ee that the 
reigning sovereigns choose their successors. 
| Sometimes they chose their children or relations. 
| Sometimes not. But the choice was always theirs. 
| And they made it, when they had reigned for a 





i year, by writing the name of the next! sovereign 
} on a sheet of parchment, which they shut upin a 
The box was Kept locked ina castle on a 
So the name 
Now the Queen of Car- 


that she might 


As it 


with her, 


yne which he most wanted o know. 
The Queen made her choice in due time, and 


“Shall I take that to the castle for your maj- 


“No, Vermilius,” said the Queen. 
suard of Honor shall carry it.” 

And by evening the box was lodged in the 
castle. 

The Searlet Runner was very unhappy. 


“A Special 


He 


“ You shall take a letter to the Queen of Car- 
Carribboo was quite near the mountain castle. 


And when he set out that evening his mind was 
He would steal into the castle and 
that box—somehow. Because, whatever 


He left his letter at Carribboo and sped along— 
Upthe mountain he ran, as if 
astle to find a bit of wall that he could climb. It 


arried him over turrets and terraces till he 
eached the highest part of the roof. 

Actually, one tiny skylight was open. The 
Scarlet Runner peered through it, but he nearly 
tumbled off the roof with excitement when he saw 
the iron box lying on a table in an empty room be- 


He let himself quickly down to the table and 
egan trying to force the box open with his thin 


““T wouldn't do that if I were you! ” 

The Searlet Runner gave one jump and rolled 
ntothe floor. When he got there he would 
ave tumbled down again if he hadn’t been flat. 
Old Woman stood with her back 
gainst the door. gazing at him through her gold- 


“ You weren’t there before! ” he gasped. 
“ Wasn't 1?” said the Old Woman. “So you 


vant to be King Carribbee? And you couldn’t 


flowing, changing, and because of this law 


dated many occupants, and as it is still firm and | batiste and the like are charming. 
in excellent condition, it will likely long remaina| The skirt is cut in three pieces, a narrow front 





of perpetual change there must be perpetual 
landmark. 


No one can stand. stiff. 
He can only 


trogression. 
must go forward or back ward. 


his life into perfect harmony with spiritual 
laws. The followers of organized religion 
have not unfrequently made the mistake of 
regarding devotion to form and ritual as 
identical with devotion to religion. 


nial religious occasions has too often been 
held as synonymous’ with spirituality 
of life. The two may coincide and each 
give added strength and refreshment to 
the other, but they do not necessarily and 
inevitably do so. Certainly the partici- 
pation in the Holy Communion and_ in 
devotional gatherings may be the great- 
est help in the renewal and the development 
of spiritual life, but only when these are re- 
garded as a means, never as anend. There 
are often moral duties that take precedence 
over ceremonial observances of religion. 
The life that holds itself in the constant 
obligation of service; that does not fail in 
response to every opportunity of making 
itself useful in love and helpfulness, is the 
life which is advancing in spirituality. 
The force of thought when held pure in its 
aspiration and unselfish in purpose is irre- 
sistible in its power over event and circum- 


stance. It can alter, it can adjust, it can 
transform. All fact is fluid to this infinite 
force. And this power of thought is to be 


achieved by scholarship, by intellectual 
study, by culture in knowledge, as well as 
in goodness, rather than by fantastic praec- 
tice of external phenomena. ‘ The day is 
always his who works in it with sincerity 
and with great aims.”’ 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Historical. 


—The entire Hebrew Bible was printed in 
1488. 

-—-Gold was first discovered 
1848. 

—Christianity was introduced into Japan in 
1549. 

—First almanac printed by George Von Fur- 
back in 1460. 

—Brattle street, Boston, was opened in 1819 
From Court street te the church before this it 
was a narrow way known as Hillier’s lane, and 
sometimes Belknap’s, and as Gay alley. 

——The State of Maine, which has also been re- 
ferred to as“ The Pine Tree State,” the lumber 
state, originally included New Hampshire. Maine 
was settled by the English at Bristol in 1624 and 
was admitted to the Union in 1820. 
——Massachusetts was one of the original thir- 
teen States and the first settlement was made in 
1602, which was abandoned the same year. The 
first permanent settlement was made by English 
Puritans at Plymouth in 1620. The State was ex- 
plored in 1614 by Capt. John Smith, and Boston 
was settled in 1630. The first American news- 
paper was started in Boston in 1690. At Lexing- 
ton was shed the first blood of the Revolution. 
The Boston Massacre occurred March 5, 1770, and 
the destruction of tea Dee. 16, 1773. 
—tThe celebrated Scotch — painter, 





in California in 


John 


growth and advancement unless there is re- 
He 


go forward inthe true sense when he brings 


The un- 
failing attendance of all prescribed ceremo- 


—— Alpha Centauri is our nearest neighbor in 
sidereal space, being, indeed, some ten billions of 
miles nearer than the one next beyond. Yet even 
the nearest star is more than two hundred thou- 
sand times as remote fromus as the sun. The 
sun’s light flashes to the earth in eight minutes, 
but it requires three and a half years to signal 
Alpha Centauri. 





Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manton. 


and wide side gores. The fullness at the upper 
portion is arranged in the graduated tucks over 
the hips, but is laid in an inverted plait at the 
back which provides graceful folds apd ample 
flare at the lower portions. , 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size 63 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 5} yards 27 
inches wide, 4} yards 32 inches wide, 33 yards 44 
inches wide or 33 yards #inehes wide will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, 3815, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30-inch waist measure. 




























3.12 Woman’s Blouse, 
32 te 40 in, bust. 


3813 Misses’ Waist, 
12 to 16 vears. 

Neo. 3812. 

The simple blouse waist with a sailor collar is 


Woman’s Blouse Waist. 
always effective, and is prominent among the sea 
son's styles. The original, from which the draw- 
ing was made, is of albatross in pastel blue, and 
is trimmed with bands of narrow black velvet 
ribbon and the singularly successful imitation 
Russian lace, and includes the fitted tining. The 
design, however, is well suited to a variety of 
materials, both made with skirt to match and as 
an odd waist. Pique, duck, mercerized pongee, 
linen batiste, madras and cheviot are all available 
washable fabrics, while the various waist cloths 
and simple silks are equally appropriate. When 
made from any of the latter the lining should be 
used, but gowns that require to be laundered are 
better without the foundation, and should have 
the V-shaped shield attached to the fronts, be- 
neath the collar. 

To make this blouse for a woman of medium 
size 33 yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 
97 inches wide, 28. yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 
44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3812, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 


Misses’ Waist. No. 3813. 
Young girls are never more charming ‘than 








3817 Tucked Blouse 
Waist, 
32 to 40 in. bust. 


3816 Princess 
Petticvat, ® 


32 to 42 in, bust. 
Woman’s Princess Petticoat or Slip. Ne. 
3816. 

Transparent, diaphanous stuffs make the fa- 
vorites of the season and appear in bewildering 
variety. Every woman knows the comfort of a 
well-fitting slip over which they can be worn, and 
which ean be made interchangeable at need. The 
advantages of the princesse style are apparent at 
a glance. Corset cover and petticoat being com 
bined, all folds and clumsiness at the wrist are 
avoided, and the desired slender effect is ob- 
tained, in addition to which the foundation, being 
separate from the gown, can be made to serve for 
more than a single outer skirt and bodice. 

To cut this slip for a woman of medium size 8§ 
vards of material 21 inches wide or 6} yards 32 
inches wide when high neck and long sleeves are 
used, 68 yards 27 inches wide or 5 yards 32 inches 
when low neck and no sleeves are used. 

The pattern, 3816, iscutin sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inch bust measure. 






















































Woman's Tucked Blouse Waist, No. 
3817. 
Tucks and lace combine to make the features 


when wearing pretty light colors and gowns cut 
on simple lines. The very charming design for a 
waist illustrated is suited to all the soft wools, 








albatross, crepe. ete., and to such silks as soft- 


of the season’s smartest designs. The very charm- 





finished taffeta, Corea crepe, Liberty and the like, 
butin the original is of daffodil yellow taffeta, 
with bertha of panne ina slightly deeper shade, 
yoke and high collar of white guipure, with tiny 
enamelled buttons. The foundation for the waist | 
is a snug-fitting lining that closes at the centre | 
back. | 
To cut this waist for a miss of 14 years of age 3 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 2 yards 32 inches 
wide or 1} yards 44 inches wide will be required 
with § of all-over lace and } yard of bias panne, 
to trim as illustrated. 


ing waist illustrated exemplifies their effect, and 
is in every way desirable both for the costume 
and the odd bodice ; but in the original is of chiffon 
veiling in pastel pink with ecru guipure and 
undersleeves of white chiffon, and makes part of 
an entire gown. For the separate waists Louisine 
silks, taffeta, crepe de chine and the like are In 
every way appropriate, while all the soft wools, 
foulards and similar silks and the finer cotton 
fabries are suited to the making of complete 
gowns, and Russia Cluny and Venise laces are 
all equally in vogue. 




































3ut in a farm no housewifery industry can make = Ww 
yes beyond the skies.” up for the master’s want of energy, and although 
—The Pilgrim. | Millie did her best with the dairy and the poultry, a 
— things went from bad to worse, and because of tl 
this West drank harder than ever. 
And still his wife tried patiently to keep up all 
the old order and exquisite neatness, only her 
face grew sharper and more pinched and her 
tongue more bitter. 


© good we do 


> -- 
al Was made to grow, not stop; 
‘heeded once and needs no more, 
Vii but an ineh by, is withdrawn: 
li tew needs, and new helps to these. 
—Browning. 








tain. Struggle and fight as he might, he couldn’t ; biographers have but. little to say about this 


get free. 
Woman paused and opened a little garden gate. 


vait to learn the Queen’s choice? ” Smibert, owned and occupied the premises be- 
And before he could answer she nipped him up | tween Brattle street and Cornhill in 1743, having 
s if he had been a baby, and carried him through | acquired part through ‘his marriage with Mary 
1e strong room of the castle and down the moun- | Williams of Boston and part by purchase. The 








pioneer of the fine arts in. America. He was 


At the foot of the mountain the Old 
before West or Copley, and is said to have influ- 


The pattern, 3813, is cut oe clnte Tt BeNEEe The pattern, 3817, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. ie _ | 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 
Boy’s Night Shirt. No. 3814. | HOME DRESSMAKING. me 


PATTERNS—For pattern itu 
age, send 10 cents (coin OT post- 
‘ shown on cut, 2nd 
and address 
Address 
Mass. 


SPECIAL 
trated on this aoe 
age stam state n eT, n 
size ey Sa write your naine al 
distinetly. Mail orders filled promptly. 


The simple night shirt with yoke back and 
plain fronts makes the accepted model for boys 
wear and has advantages over every other sort. 
The model shown is made from long cloth and is 





“You didn’t know I lived here, Mr. Curiosity?” enced the works of the latter, as well as those of 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, 











she said. 


Allston and Trumbull. Smibert came over to 


“imply stitched, but the design is appropriate to 






MASSACHUSETTS « PLOUGHMAN, ‘SATURDAY, ama las 3m. 
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The Horse, 


Brighton Beach Free-for-All. 


There is no event that has closed thus far 
this season that has attracted as much atten- 
tion as the free-for-all race at Brighton 
Beach, a 1d which includes in its list most of 
the great trotters of the present time. To 
be sure one or twoare’named that have 
nothing in their past racing history to war- 
rant their being in such good company, but 
there are enough good ones named to insure 
a great race, perhaps the greatest race of 
the year. Six of the number named if fit 
and right are sure to be factors in the event. 

They are York Boy (2.09), a horse that 
started out in the slow classes last season, 
and out of thirteen starts was first ten times, 
second once and unplaced once and dis- 
tanced once. Unquestionably the greatest 
race he won was at Lexington in the 2.10 
class. His driver did not try for the first 
two heats, in which he finished fifth and 
sixth, respectively, the heats going to Neer- 
etta in 2.114 and 2.11. In the third York 
Boy tried and won it in 2.10} from the former 
heat winner. 

After this he had to fight it out with Mr. 
Geers’ mount, Onward Silver, who forced 
him out in the fourth heat in 2.12 andin the 
fifth in 2.09}, his present record. This was 
his last race of the year and he showed con- 
tinual improvement all season, as this race 
will show. Inall York Boy won 31 heats 
that average 2.174. Fifteen of these heats 
were won over half-mile tracks, so that the 
average is good. He beat 2.10 two different 
times, once at Readville in a third heat, 
trotting in 2.093, and again at Lexington, in 
the fifth heat of the 2.10 trot, where he 
secured his present record of 2.09}. When 
it is considered that last year was his first 
season out itis but reasonable to suppose 








CECILIAN, 2,}2.22. 


that he will improve to quite an extent. ; 


Added to this is the further fact that he is 
a steady-going horse, always trying to do 
the right thing at the right time, making 
him one to be feared in any race he may 
start in. 

Another horse in this event that will bear 


- 


The Property of Grattan Farm. 





SIRE, ELECTIONEER ; DAM, CECIL (DAM OF COIN, 2.18 1-4), BY GEN. BENTON. 


99009000000090099000900000 3939999929229 32222.... 
SILVER SPRINC STOCK FARM, 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 


REFERO 


2.24 3-4 


A 16 hand black horse—perfect individual—foaled 1894. 4 },, 
horse with extreme speed and level head. Fashionably bred in 1), 
race horse lines, being by Guy Wilkes, 2.153; Ist dam, Directress ; 
by Director, 2.17; 2d dam, Alice Clay (in great brood mare list), |, 
33; 3d dam, Rosa Clay (in great brood mare list), by American 
4th dam, a producer by Downing’s Bay Messenger. 

With but a little brush work Refero was taken out of the stud 1 
before the County Fair at Westport, N. Y.,in September, 1900, ani 
3.00 trot in straight heats over that half-mile track. He was shipped + 
burg, N. Y., the following week, and won the 2.50 trot in straight he 
that half-mile track in 2.26}, 2 249, 2 249, and also won blue ribbon for «:., 


Vl 
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4 years old and over. 

His few colts show the highest quality, being sound, good size, gu... 
ing, level headed and have early and extreme spee “J. His Sent toa) | 
trained is the two year old gelding ‘‘Day Book,” inthe stable of J. D C; 
Lexington, Ky. In October this two year old showed a mile in 2.24%, rey 
in 2.2% , last half in 1.09}, last quarter in 34 seconds, and a Refero yea: 
same stable trotted —— in 402 seconds, last eighth in 19} secon 
15th time hitched. e have at our Farm several phenomenal yearlir, on 


weanlings by him. 
BCOK OPEN TO 40 APPROVED MARES IN 1901-—FEE $50. oo, 


Foal guaranteed or money refunded. 


Richly Bred and Promising Colts, by Potential and Refero, with Heavy Stake 
Engagements, For Sale at Fair Prices. 


TABULATED PEDIGREE AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION To 


WwW. R. JANVIER, or C. C. WICKER, 
365 Canal Street, N. Y. Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
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first heat in 1.014, and paved the way for amateur. 


The photos of local horses will be used 


another to win in time that would only be| for the extra pages. The committee feels con- 


too easy for Peter had he been saved. 


Those first two races are the ones that have 


fident that it can make both ends meet, provided 
the members assist them. 
Things are getting lively out to the Narragan- 


has purchased Regal Chimes, the sale being 
effected last Thursday. 

Henry La Fleur is out after Ed Tillinghast’s 
scalp. It’s the same old story, difference of 
opinion in seed. La Fleur offers to bet $200 that 
his horse Youngwood can beat Alia Wilkes in a 





New Process 





i watching is Directum Kelly (2.084). Scott | led me to believe that fit and right in his ossiethtaal 4 tem the} 
. : i ne h ele , : . s ack. 00 over the horses quar- 

i McCoy, who handles him, 80 of the best | six year-old form, he can give any trotter| ;oreq at the track last week and found quite aj ace, best three in five, to take place at any time 
i conditioners and trainers in the land, and | that livesarace. As a four-year-old he won) number of likely ones. Fred Clark has a string| between July 10 and 15. La Fleur offers to post 
should this pair nick well and Directum ten heats out of the twenty in which he) of fifteen head and some excellent prospects. $50 as a forfeit, placing the same in the hands of 
, keep sound, there is bound to be trouble for | took part, the average for the ten winning | Fred has four of the Pleasant Valley Stock Farm | MF. Draper. I have not heard from Ed as yet, but 
some one. In 1899 an effort was made to get | heats being 2.09 2-5. In all his races as a} string, Betty Hamblin, formerly owned by the he will, no doubt, come to the scratch. Charlie 

Directum Kelly into racing form, but it! four-year-old he never won but two heats, late Commodore Banigan, and Minnie L. Wilkes Rowan is jogging the Debut colt, which Is 
t failed, and after one or two starts he was/|that were not in 2.10 or better, a showing (2.20}), Baroness Zora, a four-year-old trotter by — io hang “4 — — in — = ae 
; sent home. Last season we believe no effort | that is unsurpassed by any four-year-old up Baron Wilkes, dam, Zora Zar, and Ollie Fer-| CO*'S pacing tas saw Lantana » whic 
was made to get him ready to race. His ' to the present time. ROD, RY FUROR, CHEE Tene Ae, en mo pring ae rip Fo 

Two of James Hanley’s string are being trained _ ng Allo mare: 5) ae ee ry 

fast. Daphne (2.16) the property of F. E. 









Are Endorsed. by 
Leading Horse- 


men and Stables 


$1.50 
Warranted Strong and Rustless. 


claim to renown as a race horse rests on his; Who can pick the winner in this event? 


campaign of 1898. That season he started | 
eight times, and won every race in which he = 
took part. He opened the season at Hart- 


ford and then went to Detroit, where he won 
After 





__-.-<>>> 
Providence Notes. 





As I remarked in my last letter, things are get- 


ting lively here, for with the coming speedway pa 








by Clark. The first is the Cresceus colt I wrote 
about. I first saw the colt when a yearling at 
the Mariposa Stock Farm at Pawtucket. The 
colt is by Cresceus, dam, Jean Look, by Look. 
Jean Look was also the dam of Praytell (2.094). 
The colt will be two years old in August accord- 
It is as likely 


Perkins, died last week in dropping a foal, which 
is living. “ STROLLER.” 
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Hartford Horse Notes. , 
The track at Charter Oak Park will be ready to 
use Wednesday, and it will not be long before 








None Genuine Unless Branded 





NON-CORROSIVE METAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

















Nickel Steel Bits E 



















































| the great $10,000 M. and M. stake. 
4 dropping the first two heats to Belle J. he ‘ade, quarterly meeting of the driving association, | ing to the register of the breeding. . 
won the third in 211, the best record for’ opening oft track atthe park anda lie doing] cota | hare sen, and thei of Greece lar workout days willbe. ‘Tuendays and m0 
ee : ua : ’ ‘ section will be| even tothe white snip. Heis growing fast and /@t “ workout” days will be Tuesdays and Fri- @QQWOVWOVO ° 
penance -_ 7 © a one The two kept busy for some time to come. will be a handsomer ae than his a at mn days, and as the electrics run right to the gate ee Ee, that 
; succeeding heats he won in 2.13$ and 2.14}. First of all the speedway parade, which takes | ent the colt can step a fast clip and Mr. Sesion ex- there is sure to be a crowd on hand to see ~ ‘ oo 
His best race of the season, however, was at place on Memorial Day. The parade committee | pects great things of the youngster, which is staked the sport. There are atout one hundred the 
Buffalo (Fort Erie), in which event he held a meeting Thursday evening, and did a| nthe Massachusetts futurities. Stratie/ie,a pacer horses at the track now, and others will J the | 
dropped the first heat to Mattie Patterson in large amount of business in a short time. The] with a record of 2.13}, is another of Mr. Hanley’s arrive in a few days. The trainers ou : tion: 
2.14. The next heat he won in 2.08¢ (his Parade was decided upon, and it was voted/ string. I met Mr. Hanley and talked with him band at present are: Dave McCleary with five 4 \. 
present record), and the third in 2.10}, and to hold the event at Roger Williams Park, same | about Prince Alert (2.02). Mr. Hanley stated that head; Mart Demarest with four, including Prince! s F we 
the fourth in 2.10}. Inall he trotted thirty place as last season. The parade will move] he is willing atany time to take ona match with 4/¢r¢ and Confessor; Fred Hyde has six at pres- A a tl F 
ents tm gaces that eeneme, lesion six ane promptly at two o’clock. which is half an hour] any of the fast pacers, and that Coney, Anaconda, ent, and will have four or five more in a few days; ; A 1m 
‘| . 24, tt cai ’ oe & I il | earlier than last year. The committee in chang-| Frank Bogash and all are welcome at any time. Fred Pickle has five, including Zsland Wilkes Jr. 3 ans\ 
‘| winning ne average being 2.13}. It will ing the hour feel that a large number of persons| Clark has a likely two-year colt, a trotter, by (2.063); Harry Brusie has seven head at the track, ad camino 3 of tk 
j be remembered that he started out with a would witness the event, and then have time to] Col. Kuser (2.11}); dam, Black Cape a poe and expects four more next week; Fred Rey- § com 
H record of 2.243, which mark he secured as a take in the baseball games and numerous other | can step afast clip at the present stage of the UOl@Sbas Shorty (2.174) and five others; Joe Den- A 6000 why 
: two-year-old. ag ep = oe 7 game. Clark has several of F. E. Perkins’ string, i ~~ a ones; Mat Darcy has five, in- : stan 
i Another name that appears in the Brighton Ps iy os “a — up of four divisions on! including Debut (2.24) and three colts of the lat- = ne u 3 ge Sag stallion Sir WW alter | the 1 
x Beach list of entries is that of Georgena 7} riba style than the last parade.|ter’s get, also two three-year-olds by Baron ot gg le sg MeCasty wilt ve with ten ; of n 
, caer: anh aie tly gs T 1e divisions will be as follows: First division,| Wilkes. Grantie has a likely three-year-old by head Tuesday morning, including Searchlight 4 
| (2.074). Last season she flashed up like a single horses, one and two-man wagons, open,the Guy Wilkes which is being handled by F Y and Lecco; Bob Hurley has two, and Robb Tay- : same 
meteor on the trotting horizon. Her first single-man to have theright of way. The second] (. Sayles of Pawtucket oan ~ 0 - j seis i lor three. Neen why 
MH start was at Albany where she won second divisions, single horses to light top rigs, one and sored at the track includin yaa ae ye The Lawson stable has 24 at the track and Jim- et vig lige fb piocee octyl " swee 
money. After that she did not lose a race two-man. Third, pairs to wagons, one and two-| in charge of trainer te Colonel oe mie Gatcomb has six at the Pimlico track, that and 1 to6 ounces as desired by t! ser, Swee 
} and but one heat, and that to Alameda in man, pairs to light top rigs seating two persons. | string of four, which is headed by Wilask (2 1) will return ina few days, which will make 30 Three spurs for adjusting the we ‘ Th 
; the $10,000 Charter Oak Stake at Hartford. Fourth division, surries, traps, rigs seating four} The others are Reina de Saba, by Guy Wilkes; horses this stable will get in shape. >a hts will fton in — expe 
i This proved to be her best race the three in all a tandems, four-in-hands, tally-hos ete. dam by Russia: True Guy, by Guy Wilkes; dam Ms Shillinglaw will arrive with 12 of the ee owes 
; ’ . n all divisions the horse with the best record has by Russia: and $  Wilask (2.113): Z@binger horses from New Haven in a few days, gathe 
bsg heats being in 2.073, 2.0% and 2.10. the right of way except where the horse is hooked dam, Spring wt naps Poe Bid ba sey — and Andy McDowell will arrive with J. H. Bron- For Sale, as are all EAGLE HORSE BOOTS, by Dealers Everywhere. gath 
| n all she trotted sixteen race heats and was to a one-man wagon. pag nog pad 0 — Bog — son’s stable, some time next week. durir 
. beaten in —_ four, winning twelve, and = parade committee decided toyhold aban will be trained for late racing ' All of the horses a oo broken Monday, May 6, for aa FOR CATALOGUE WRITE the 
j averaging 2.115. quet in the evening of the parade, the time being are being worked on yleasant lays ; .. . hew half-mile track at Charter Oak. It is to be Sprin 
i There is nothing that excites the admira- at eight-thirty o’clock and the price of tickets number of new ones = poem: co” “ready June 1. The Gentlemen’s Driving C.ub EAGLE WINKER MANUFACTURING: _ = Newark, N. J. up fr 
i tion of horsemen so much as a good, game has been placed at $1.50 per nead. It will not The work of rebuilding the new stables chested will hold its matinee races on it this summer, as}; --——~ ————-—————- - - ————— _-_-—- - Io 
; performer. For the past three seasons be a stag affair, and I expect that quite a number this week, and one or two of the exhibition build- ~— ae ah ae ANOS See eee Farm 
; Charley Herr (2.07) has been in the public’ of the fair sex will be present. An orchestra will ings are being torn down. They were tov close * une 1. ' , - Record, Record, point 
| eyeas much as any trotter that bh “C  furnish music during the evening. There will be/ together, and president Perkins said that he on B. Davis and Fred Dow have a mateh on for 5 2. 20 to hit 
i gone down the big i and th has ever but one speaker, the Rev. J. J. Woolley of Paw-| desired more room between the stables in case of $60.a side. to take place the second week in June sweet 
{ yr he big line, and there is not one tucket. The city and State officials will be invited, | any fire or trouble. The work on the souvenir on the new half-mile track at Charter Oak Park Sire ALLERTON 2. record 20a an 
7) t . many competiters in the different 4s well as the editors of local papers, also the edi- | catalogue of the Park Brew pace has begun, and oo the matinee races of the Gentlemen's onellaenuene at 13 years old). apple 
events in which he has taken part but what tors of the turf papers. The presidents of the} and I expect it will be quite a thing. The day of pity tub. @ Dam, CYPRUS, 2.223, by Strathmore possil 
has felt the sting of defeat -. hand. different driving clubs in the country are to be | the race will be . William Penfield of Meriden, Ct, has sent! dam of St, Harbor the so 
g at his hands... y Park Brew day at the track, and (rege ths ‘ ( Falfa, 2, 2.20, Kaffa, 4, 2.153, ’ 
Every season when he would go into winter — to we i a a lively time is assured weenie — on harter Oak Park, to be bred | & 2.198, Imerino, 3, 2.20, Gustine, 2.24, and gathe 
P ‘ si 3 é “ tee decided to engage the services : : P ‘ 0 Islanc “ilkes Jr. (2.06). Crescent Wilkes One producing daughter); second dam 'y 
quarters the wise ones would say that he siege gag S. L. Tingley is having Tom Leary (2.17 — y chemi 
Sa) > of Reeves American Band for the parade. C. H.| traine a ae eary (2.17)) started in eight races last season, and won five | Belmont (dam of Cyprus, 2.223, three pro ta 
would never be heard of again, but the Weaver. Arthur H. Smith andCol. A. V. Warfield a 0 Tillinghast has the trotter in hand first moneys, taking a record of 2.19}. She has a @ucing daughters and one sire) ; third dap This ° 
spring would come, and with it the an- were appointed a committee to look over the — “4 thay aang cn Page in good shape. |“ world” of speed, and should take a mark of 2.12 dam of two producing daughters- conne 
: ok Ctra ene : aa tzra K. Perkins has sold Frank Clay ate be nenaieinidanines On ; a ontir 
nouncement that Charley Herr was again driveways at the park to select places to form | Fiying Nig. They tn a ies "4 _ a of or better this season in trainer Pickles’ hands. ie 
a rounding into form. the divisions. Colonel Warfield will be chief mai-| pacers. Eck has a new p I black | _ — ->-+ r) ‘ 0 J think: 
; Last season was his busiest, fourteen ahaa I confidently expect that we will have | about it but Cam a © tou nen Been A HARD DAY'S WoRK should bring the reward | 0000 — 
starts standing to the credit of the iron ‘¢‘ ivisions in good order and ready to move | street (2.19}) also Belle hid 1 ». SI ee , of a good bed for your horse. The best bed for | Sot 
' F ‘ ‘ . "7 webs ec ™ 4 . . il “Y Ss ree ae » 4 “4 uf . 
horse, six of them he won, was second three oe He knows how to handle big parades. | heen sinpped to Maine. porn Hall i pig sncnne is provided by German Pont Moss. C| MoNAMARA & WELLS, mire 
, times, third three times and unplaced once. mesg sacantendieaaiine ake saheigeaaianecsinpeeeneae remem | Batdwineritie, N. ¥. = z 
fi He started in just fifty race heats, winnin ~ . iati ; — during 
; ” ’ & Providence Driving Association, and the event - ary. 
i twenty-one of them and trotting one dead takes place on Tuesday evening. There will be MEUswesereys MERE Re essere ie Hs + “ane 
heat with Gayton at Fort Wayne. The ay- Something doing, as the executive committee will : : a yin e 
erage time of his winning heats was 2.10%. report on the matter of dues and against the Coens 
Twelve of these were in 2.10 or better, an “UeStion. Speaking of dues reminds me of the x an 
” 4 vhs : . 
1 average of 2.09 11-12. His fastest three win- article in the Sunday Journal last week. That would 
} ni A any? , F paper devotes a good deal of valuable space ¢ tlow 
1ing heats in a race were just a frac . uae apace 608 — 
| ovat Sak, ile enon ph ie.” A Sager ap to the editor. Any person had e1 
tance s : sabe ‘ ’ - can write a letter giving his ideas on any subject ine 
} ever, was In the big stallion race at Read- and sign his name. The article is printed witha ie ee i 
ville, He won the first two heats in 2.07}, nomde plume. Some member of the driving £% 7 cach 
and in the third he lost by sucha smal] 48sociation who had a grudge against one of the D3 asted 
margin that no one only those over the wire Members took advantage of the scheme to roast es 
could decide the winner. - of the members, and also dug into the organi- 3 Sl RE OF Champion Sire of Extreme Speed of His Age oe 
Lord Derby, winner of the three fas — ’ | "ane 
: , winne astest “t ane RACE HORSES ) 
heats ever won by a horse starti While the writer is known to me it’s none of =F , Now, 
| inthe spring, Is a horse that those ina posi- W¥ simess, except 1 think Ne way foolish 1 AND IRE OF SEVEN IN THE 2.10 LIST taken 
. ; es peso S'- drag personal feelings into the organization. My = found t 
tion rs mnew bettove to be the coming cham- friend, the horse editor of the Journal, is a littl HORSE SHOW TWENTY-FIVE IN THE 2.15 LIST. : the leas 
sae ae = his hope — oan the warm under the collar over a few lines in the WINNERS THIRTY-EIGHT IN THE 2.20 LIST and ma 
st of nominations in the big free-for-all. article. It stated that the Journal said on such and 2% - | 
i Ten starts stand to his credit, four of which sucha day that the dues would be raised to $5. | : CHAMPION SIRE OF MONEY WINNERS FOR FIVE SEASONS. iy Tar : 
he won. He was second three times, third NOw that was not so, and my friend is a little | | Sire, ONWARD m Apes 
onee and fourth once. He trotted forty-c warm, and I expect that something is going to be i F f D7 mn 
heats in contests, winning thirteen of Area stirring unless that writer of the letter makes Dam, ALMA MATER, by Mambrino P. cool CC TOF SCASON of 1901, 200. heen 
} the average time being 2.11}. His best good. As to the mistakes of the association they 2% 9 @ 29 ’ » OY mamorino atchen. ‘ the tree 
i oe ; talents «! SU will happen in all organizations, ¢ » j , oe voated 
| race was at New York, where he trotted ' perfect. 6 » and no one is A Royal toed One. Allandorf Sired Emma E., 2.09 1-4, bick Hubbard, 2.09 3-4 and 26 Others in the List. JOHN E. THAYER & BRO., aad 
re OYe "er . , ’ : ale ‘ 
the _most remarkable race ever stepped — The meeting will be lively on account of the Pe Te SHS. Vang! Mrariings af Raturrn. Lancaster, Mass. 3 ‘ponder 
by a trotter in his first season out, dues question. The matinee and parade com- : 
{ his time being 2.07, 2.07 and 2.08. Many mittee will report, and something will be done islaaleaeaialesiclaghesatasiatate ett $k $4 30% 3% a ' 
think that he has reached his limit, owing about matinee racing for the coming summer. If Fie Fe Be Fe TEL: er a 7 
no doubt to his rather poor showing last the members will turn out in good numbers, I vy an es. a 
: . e ise y > “Oon ye 
season, but the cause of this was purely a promise you a lively letter next week. The asso- | VWVWV Vv Vv VW Vv wey oat 
local one and easily removed. We are pre rane op oyna the programme of the parade | VV VVVWY v vVVVvvy VVVVVVVVVVVy VVVVVVY VVVVV VV : ! a i boc 
pared to say at this time that if no further p saunas tay Male or fa gd a an ae 
g : . . “= ’ ‘ v« ‘J ye J SCé 
misfortune befalls him this season we think hold of the affair. The programme must pay the t £ : 
pay Sug 
i there is only one horse that has any license expenses of the parade, as the association cannot 12 re} rd 
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